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SryaAT TIMOTHY WAS AN EVANGEL- 


IST. 


up facts in the history of the 
church, which might aid us in de- 
ciding upon the nature of the offi- 
es mentioned in the New Testa 
ment, having been investigated; we 
are prepared to inquire inte the 
written word, on the matters of 
church government. Although the 
articular form is but a mean to an 
end, and of no vital importance ; 
et it is expedient to defend the 
cause which God honors, against 
those exclusive pretensions which 
have been founded in usurpation. 

Two things having been estab- 
lished ; that episcopacy, whether 
parochial or diocesan, was not in 
xistence at the commencement of 
the age which next followed the 
ays of the apostles, but arose af- 
and that lay 


hecessity drove Calvin to the expe- 
tient; they ought to have no place 
1 the interpretation of the New 
Testament. 

But itso happens, that the con- 
jormity in duties between the dio- 
Cesan bishop and the apostle and 
rmitive evangelist ; and the con- 
rast of the oversight of an individ- 
al church by its “presbyters, with 
ll episcopate in after ages; are 
ow adopted as arguments to prove, 
ontrary to the verity of facts, that 
hocesan bishops are actually the 
tle agg in office of the apostles 


-1.—No. Tl. 15 





RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


and evangelists, and not of the pres- 
bytersin the churches. Thus Tim- 
othy and Titus are exhibited as 
scriptural examples of bishops, 
though never once designated by 
that name in the sacred records. 
Titus is described by Paul as his 
“partner” and ‘‘fellow-laborer.’’ (a) 
Of Timothy he also speaks, as his 
*‘ fellow-laborer,” and an ‘*‘ evange- 
list.”’(b) Their work appears to 
have been to ordain bishops, in the 
sense of presbyters. Timothy was 
invested with the gift, ‘* by prophe- 
cy with the imposition of the hands 
of the presbytery.”’(c) And in an- 
other epistie, Paul speaks of the 
** gift of God, which was in him by 
the imposition of his hands.’’(d} 
These texts, we have seen, were 
differently understood in successive 
ages, according to the progressive 
advances of episcopacy.(e) 

This commission was given him 
before Paul had visited Ephesus, 
and without relation to the people 
of one place more than another. 
It was in its nature universal, 
tending alike to the whole church, 


(a) xoiwavos Euog xe EI¢ Umorg CuvEp 
vos. 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

(b) epyov woimgov eunyleruclov. 2 
Tim. iv. 5. 

(c) dia wpoweleiag pela soibetews 
TWY WEIPWY apse Sulspiov. 1 Tim. iv.14. 

(d) Hapiowa Tov Seou, 0 ca Tw sv Gos Ore 
Tyg EMISETEWS Tw yEIpov ov. 2 Tim. 
1. 6 

(e) Christ. Spec. Oct. 1827. p. 507 
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and conferring every power neces- 
sary to planting, watering, and gov- 
erning the churches, wherever he 
should come, if not superseded by 
the presence of an apostle. 

The office was like those of apos- 
tle and prophet, extraordinary and 
unconnected with any particular 
charge. Ephes. iv. 11. But in 
whatsoever church he preached, he 
could as evangelist ordain pastors, 
or bishops, or there was no propri- 
ety in the caution, ‘‘ lay hands sud- 
denly on no man.”’ This office was 
superior to that of ‘* pastors even 
teachers,” (f) 

Evangelists were not personally 
instructed and commissioned by 
Christ ; nor had they the extraor- 
dinary gifts in equal extent, nor the 
unerring assistance, or inspiration 
of the apostles, for the writings of 
of Mark and Luke were received 
upon the authority of Peter and 
Paul. 

That Paul cnd Timothy were to- 
gether at Ephesus, and that Paul 
left him there when he went on 
some occasion into Macedonia, may 
be plainly inferred from 1 Tim. i. 
3. ‘*I besought thee to abide still 
at Ephesus, when I went into Ma- 
cedonia.”’ The time to which there 
is here an allusion is the more ea- 
sity ascertained, because the apos- 
tle is recorded to have been twice 
only at Ephesus ; on the first occa- 
sion, he merely called on his voy- 
age from Corinth and Jerusalem ; 
on the second, he went from Ephe- 
sus into Macedonia, according to 
the words of the epistle. 

That Timothy was left at Ephe- 
sus, when Paul, expelled by the 
riot, went into Macedonia, obtains 
satisfactory proofs. Before he 
wrote his first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, Paul sent Timothy and Eras- 
tus into Macedonia, but he himself 
remained in Asia for some time. 
Acts xix. 22. 1 Cor. iv. 17. xvi. 


ame 


(f) Tug sromssveg xou didacxaroug, 
denote the same officers. 
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10. In the first letter to the ¢). 
rinthians, which he wrote at Ephe. 
sus, and sent by Titus to Corini, 
he mentioned his purpose of coy, 
ing to them, but not immediately. 
of which Luke also informs - 
Acts xix. 21, and desired them, ; 
Timothy came to them, 1 Cor, xy, 
10, 11, to conduct him forth jy 
peace, that he might come to Pay} 
then at Ephesus, for he looked fy 
him, with the brethren. When hy 
closed that letter, he was expectiyy 
Timothy’s return, which that Jette 
might also have hastened. Pa 
remained at Ephesus, on this visit 
the space of three years. Acts xx 
31. There is therefore no reasy 
to suppose, that he was disappoint. 
ed in his expectation of the arriya! 
of Timothy from Corinth at Eple. 
sus, before he went into Maced. 
nia; and if so, he might have lef 
him there, as he at some period 
certainly did. 1 Tim. i. 3. He hai 
intended to go by Corinth into M: 
cedonia, 2 Cor. i. 15, 16, but chan- 
ged his mind and went by Trox 
thither. 1 Cor. xvi. 5; 2 Cor.i 
12, 13. Whilst in Macedonia, lx 
wrote his first letter to ‘Timothy, for 
he proposed to him to remain 
{phesus until he should call ther 
on his way to Jerusalem. 1 Tim... 
3; in. 14, 15. The words imply, 
that Paul might tarry some time: 
and that he did so before he wet! 
into Greece, is fairly implied in tle 
expression, ‘* And when he hii 
gone over those parts, and givel 
them much exhortation, he came 
into Greece.” Acts xx. 2. Timo 
thy was advised, solicited, or be 
sought (wapexaAnda) to abide still a 
Ephesus, which gave him liberty \ 
exercise his discretion, but sever 
motives must have influenced hin 
to go to the apostle. ‘The enemit 
at Ephesus were numerous and '! 
olent; Timothy was young; hi 
affection for Paul ardent ; the ! 
quest of Paul that he should abit 
at Ephesus was not peremptoly: 
and Paul told him he expected " 
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tarry a long time. Also Timothy 
jad been, from their commence- 
ment, familiarly acquainted with 
the churches in Macedonia and 
Greece. Accordingly we find Tim- 
othy in Macedonia when Paul wrote 
his second epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans. 1 Cor. i. 1. The apostle went 
from Macedonia into Greece, Acts 
xx. 2, a8 he had promised in that 
letter, chap. xiii. 1, and abode there 
three months. Acts xx. 3. ‘Tim- 
ethy was with him at Corinth, for 
' he sends his salutations to the Ro- 
mans, Rom. xvi. 21, in that famous 
epistle written from thence.(g) 
That there was sufficient time for 
Paul to have written from Macedo- 
nia to Timothy at Ephesus, and for 
Timothy to have spent some months 
at Ephesus, before he came to Paul 
in Macedonia, appears from the 
| time he waited for Titus at Troas, 
9 Cor. ii. 12, 13, his determination 
not to go to Corinth till he could 
do it without heaviness, 2 Cor. ii. 
| 1, his distress in Macedonia before 
Titus arrived, 2 Cor. vii. 5, and his 
success in raising charities for the 
saints in Judea, 2 Cor. viii. 2, 3; 
ix. 4. He had intended to tarry at 
Ephesus until Pentecost, 1 Cor. 
xv. 8, but went sooner, Acts xx. 1. 
He passed on to Jerusalem at an- 
; other Pentecost, Acts xx. 16; all 
which time he was in Macedonia, 
except three months. Acts xx. 3. 
That Paul expected to spend so 
much time in Macedonia and 
Greece, may be collected from his 
intimation, 1 Cor, xvi. 6, that he 
might spend the winter with the 
Corinthian church. ‘The apostle’s 
purpose of sailing from Corinth was 
disappointed by the insidiousness of 
his own countrymen ; he therefore 
went up into Macedonia again, that 
he might pass over to Troas with 
his companions. Timothy was 
among those who crossed first. 
Acts xx. 3, 5. Paul’s disappoint- 


(g) Compare Acts xviii. 2, with Rom. 
Vid. Vide Acts xviii. 19, 26. 1 Cor, 
Wi. 19, 
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ment in sailing from Corinth, and 
his wish to reach Jerusalem by Pen- 
tecost, prevented the call he inten- 
ded at Ephesus, 1 Tim. iii. 14, 15, 
but he landed at Miletus, and sent 
for the elders of the church at 
Ephesus. 

The directions of the apostle in 
the third chapter of the first epistle 
to Timothy, fairly imply that he had 
left the church at Ephesus, accor- 
ding to his usual practice, without 
officers ; for he gives this evangel- 
ist, not a new commission, he al- 
ready had power to ordain, but in- 
structions as to the choice of bish- 
ops, that is presbyters, and deacons. 
These had been complied with be- 
fore he landed at Miletus. Acts 
xx. 17. This record of the exist- 
istence of elders at Ephesus, com- 
pared with the directions given to 
Timothy, not only renders it proba- 
ble that Timothy had ordained 
them, but fortifies the presumption 
that the first epistle to Timothy was 
written in Macedonia, before this 
visit te Jerusalem, and consequent- 
ly before his imprisonment. 

The language *‘I going (aopevop.evos) 
into Macedonia, besought thee to 
abide still at Ephesus,’’ did not 
form a permanent connexion be- 
tween ‘Timothy and Ephesus. At 
the very greatest extent, the in- 
structions given in this letter were 
of a continuance only till Paul 
should come to him (wg epxouci) 1 
Tim. iv. 13; 11.14. But itis cer- 
tain, that Timothy did not remain 
at Ephesus, till Paul passed on his 
way to Jerusalem. 

The second epistle of Timothy 
will prove itself written by Paul 
when a prisoner at Rome; and at 
least establishes the absence of the 
evangelist from his spiritual father, 
at the time it was written. But he 
was at Rome in the time of the first 
imprisonment, as has been proved 
by his having been joined with Paul 
in the letters to the Colossians, 
Philippians, and Philemon. Demas 
and Mark were also there in the 
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first imprisonment, Col. iv. 10. 4, 
but absent at the writing of the se- 
cond to Timothy. 2 Tim. iv. 10, 
11. 

It is therefore an error to suppose 
it to have been written before the 
epistle to the Colossians, Philippi- 
ans, and Philemon, during the first 
imprisonment. Also in 2 Tim. iv. 
20, Paul tells him, Erastus abode 
at Corinth ; but this needed not to 
have been told to Timothy, if Paul 
meant that Erastus abode at Co- 
rinth, when he went to Jerusalem, 
and so to Rome, for Timothy was 
then with him, and must have 
known the circumstance, had it 
been so. _ In like manner he says, 
ibid. **Trophimus have I left at 
Miletum, sick.’’ But Trophimus 
was not left at any place on the voy- 
age to Jerusalem, for he was there 
and the occasion of the jealousies of 
the Jews. Acts xxi. 29. 

These two facts, compared with 
this, which appears in the epistle, 
that it was written by Paul a pris- 
oner at Rome, afford sufficient cer- 


tainty, that there was a second im- 
prisonment when this letter was 
written. 

But it by no means follows, that 
Timothy was at Ephesus when the 


second epistle was written. This 
ought not to be assumed, but 
shown. If Timothy was then at 
Ephesus, why should he have been 
told, ‘I have sent Tychicus to 
Ephesus?” 2 Tim. iv. 12. He 
must have arrived at that place be- 
fore the letter, and the fact could 
have been then known. Also ‘Ty- 
chicus needed no introduction to 
Timothy. Had Timothy been at 
Ephesus, Paul would not have sent 
him to Troas, for articles he had 
left there. It appears more proba- 
ble, that Timothy was, at the time 
the epistle was sent to him, at Tro- 
as, or in the neighborhood of that 
place. The salutations will not 
establish the destination of the epis- 
tle. Onesiphorus resided in Asia, 
but the particular place of his abode 
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is not known. He helped py 
both at Ephesus, and Rome. Als 
Aquila, who had resided at Rome. 
at Corinth, at Ephesus, and again 
at Rome, was a native of Ponty: 
on the margin of the Euxine. Typ. 
phimus, whom Paul had left at \j;. 
letum, was an Ephesian. Acts xy 
29. Miletus was near Ephesus, 
and Timothy would have known the 
facts, unless Miletum in Crete wa 
the place. 

If Timothy was not at Ephesus 
when the second letter was writte, 
to him, there is no evidence of hi 
being in that city, after Paul's firg 
imprisonment. But if he had bee 
at Ephesus, he must have then lef 
it, the letter calling him to Rome. 
and the sacred records speak no 
of his return to that city. The se. 
cond epistle assigns to Timothy no 
other duties than those proper ti 
his general office of Evangelist, 
and bears no relation to a partici- 
lar oversight of any church o 
churches. 

Some writers suppose that Paul, 
when he landed at Miletus on asub- 
sequent voyage to Jerusalem, lef 
Timothy with the elders of the 
church at Ephesus, ‘to goven 
them in his absence.’’ But notl- 
ing of the kind was spoken on the 
occasion ; and instead of a tempo 
rary absence, Paul assured the ¢: 
ders they should ‘see his face 1 
more.” In 1 Tim. i. 3, it Js no 
said, ‘* when I went to Jerusalem, 
but expressly, ‘* | besought thee! 
abide still at Ephesus, when J wer! 
into Macedonia.”’ A\so it has beet 
asserted, that the apostle, havin 
placed Timothy at Ephesus prio 
to his first imprisonment, ‘ wrot 
both his epistles to Timothy while 
a prisoner at Rome.”’ But Timo 
thy was with Paul at Rome dun; 
a part of the first imprisonment, 10! 
he is joined in the epistles to t 
Philippians, Colossians, and Phile- 
mon. Salutations also might have 
been expected in the first epistle 
Timothy, had it been written from 
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S nome, as in those to the Philippi- 
ans, Colossians, Philemon, and the 
Hebrews. He was indeed absent 
Sfrom Rome during a part of the 
time of the first imprisonment, but 
Paul expected his return, Heb. xiii. 
93, and so far was he from hoping 
tocome unto ‘Timothy shortly, as 
expressed in 1 Tim. i. 14, he pro- 
mises, if Timothy come shortly to 
Rome, with him to visit the He- 
brews. Also it seems strange, if 
Timothy had been at Ephesus when 
the epistle to the Ephesians was 

Scent by Tychicus, Ephes vi. 21, 
that no notice whatever should 
have been taken of the beloved 
youth 
~ Another hypothesis is, that Paul, 
when the Jews deterred him from 
sailing from Corinth, and he deter- 
mined to go through Macedonia to 
Jerusalem, besought Timothy to 
sabide still at Ephesus ; to which, 

Swhen Timothy agreed, he went for- 
Sward to ‘l'roas, with Aristarchus 
and the rest; and whilst waiting 
there for Paul, ‘Timothy received 
the first epistle from the apostle, 
written in Macedonia. But this is 
adeparture from the correct mean- 

ping of the passage, which is that 
Paul besought ‘Timothy wpoousivas, 
to continue or remain at the place 
where Timothy was at the time he 

Fwas thus entreated. Those who 
went before with Timothy to Troas 
are represented to have accompani- 
ed Paul into Asia. Acts xx. 4, 5. 
This circumstance renders it an 
mprobable supposition, that Paul 
should write so long and important 
aletter to his fellow traveller, whom 
he must overtake in a few days ; 
aid wholly unaccountable, that he 
should say in the letter, 1 Tim. iii. 
l4, 15, “these things write I unto 

you, hoping to come unto thee 

shortly ; but if I tarry long,” &c. 
That Paul should have thus purpo- 
sed to come to Timothy unto Ephe- 
Sus, but really at Troas ; and ina 
ew weeks afterwards, without any 
*pparent cause for a ehange of 
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views, should have said at Miletus 
to the elders of the church of Ephe- 
sus, ‘* | know that ye all shall see 
my face no more,’ Acts xx. 25, 
exhibits a fluctuation approximat- 
ing versatility. If ‘Timothy was on 
this occasion left with the officers 
of the church at Ephesus, and es- 
pecially, if he was to be thenceforth 
their diocesan bishop, it is strange 
that not a word of either of those 
circumstances should have been 
mentioned to those elders. But so 
far was the apostle from mentioning 
their subordination unto, or support 
of the authority of young Timothy, 
that he enjoins them; *‘ take heed 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you exisxoroucg bishops, to feed 
the church of God,” &c. But as 
not a word is said of leaving 'Timo- 
thy at Miletus, so it is improbable 
that he should have parted from 
Paul there, because he appears to 
have been of the company of the 
apostle, when he arrived at Rome, 
where he is joined with him in the 
letters which have been mentioned. 

Others allege, that Paul visited 
Ephesus after his first imprison- 
ment. left ‘Timothy there, went into 
Macedonia, and from thence wrete 
to him his first letter. They build 
upon the circumstances, that whilst 
at Rome. he had written to Phile- 
mon to prepare him lodgings at Co- 
losse ; and that he had told the 
Philippians, by letter, he trusted he 
should shortly come to them. 

This opimon is much more res- 
pectable than either of the former ; 
and although several of the fathers 
have positively asserted, what is in- 
compatible with it, that Pau! went 
into Spain, after his first imprison- 
ment, according to his purpose ex- 
pressed Rom. xv 28, yet, however 
credible these holy men were, their 
conjectures deserve often but little 
regard. That Paul was at Philippi 
after his imprisonment is probable, 
because he left Erastus at Corinth. 
2 Tim. iv. 20. Also he may have 
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been at Colosse, if he left Trophi- 
mus at Miletus; but the place was 
Miletum. ibid. He entertained a 
purpose subsequent to those, of vi- 
siting Judea with Timothy. Heb. 
xiii, 23. This may have been first 
accomplished, and Timothy left in 
the neighborhood of Troas, where 
he remained till the second epistle 
was sent to him. But if these pur- 
poses were eflectuated, which is 
matter of uncertainty, there is not 
a word to prove even an intention 
to visit Ephesus. ‘The letter to the 
Ephesians neither mentions Timo- 
thy, nor any coming of Paul. But 
Tychicus, a faithful minister of the 
Lord, and companion of the apos- 
tle, was named as sent to them. 
Ephes. vi. 21. To the Ephesians 
Paul had said, that he knew they 
should ‘see his face no more,”’ 
Acts xx. 25; and it is no where 
shown that he did. The supposi- 
tion that nevertheless Paul after- 
wards went to Ephesus with Timo- 
thy, left him there, with the request 
to tarry till he should return to 
him, and then went into Macedo- 
nia, and wrote his first epistle to 
Timothy, is entirely gratuitous and 
without the least reason appearing 
in any exigencies of the Ephesian 
church ; which had bad three years 
of Paul’s labors, and had been af- 
terwards long blessed with the reg- 
ular administration of the ordinan- 
ces by pastors of their own, besides 
help from Tychicus, and perhaps 
others. 

If Paul constituted Timothy bish- 
op of Ephesus, it is an affirmative, 
and ought to be proved. But Paul 
tells the presbyters of Ephesus at 
Miletus that the Holy Ghost had 
made them bishops (erioxorovs) of 
that church. Those elders had pre- 
viously received the powers which 
were necessary to ordaining others; 
on Timothy a similar presbytery 
Jaid their hands at his ordination. 
If this circumstance will not show 
that a presbvterv could have ordain- 
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ed an evangelist, an apostle not he. 
ing present, because evangelig, 
were extraordinary officers of , 
higher grade; yet it must prox 
that a presbytery have some powe, 
to ordain. ‘They were the highes 
fixed officers in a church, and the 
power of ordination was necessary 
to their succession. They coylj 
not have been appointed Coadjutors 
to Timothy, in the ordination of 
themselves. And it does not ap. 
pear they were ordained before the 
riot, when he was left at Ephesys, 
If thus there were no officers jy 
that church when Paul left it, the 
direction to Timothy, who was a 
evangelist, to ordain bishops, that 
is, elders, in Ephesus, was to dono 
more than his duty; which, whep 
accomplished in any church, gave 
such bishops, or elders, power to 
continue the succession. If the 
presbyters of particular churches 
had not the power of ordination, 
there has been no succession in the 
church of Christ since the deaths 
of the apostles and evangelists; for 
their offices expired with them, and 
there were no officers of a higher 
order. The office of Timothy was 
given to him prior to his visiting 
Ephesus. The duty assigned him 
was afterwards declared to be the 
work of an evangelist. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
His appointment to Ephesus was 
temporary, being limited, at the 
farthest, to the time when Pail 
should come to him ; but an earlier 
period of its termination was evi 
dently left to his discretion, which 
he exercised by coming to Paul into 
Macedonia. Thus there was a dis 
ruption of the connexion, if aij 
had been fixed ; but none such was 
intended ; the epistle was neither 
commission, nor an ordination, bil 
a mere letter of instruction, direct- 
ing him in the discharge of his hig! 
and important office of evangelist. 

If Timothy returned to Ephesus 
from Rome, which is not recorded 
in the Scriptures, and died there." 
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yill not establish that he ever ex- 
ercised, or had any other office, 


list. 
than that of an evange ry a 


pEATH SUCH A SCENE AS THE SIN- 
NER EXPECTS NOT. 


So saith he that hath the keys of 
death and of hell, ‘* In such an hour 
as ye think not, the Son of Man 
cometh.”? It may be such as to the 

riod of its arrival. It may come 
suddenly when you do not expect 
it. And this is probably the fact 
with most men. Even those who 
die of lingering infirmity are often 
surprised at an hour when they are 
not aware of it. When you are 
crying, “peace and safety, then 
sudden destruction cometh upon 
you,and ye shall not escape.”” How 
ofien do we have occasion for the 
remark, while bending over the 
bier of one whose death has long 
been expected, that, ‘‘ after all, he 


died very suddenly!’ ‘*No one 
And what 


was expecting it then.” 
multitudes are cut down by untime- 
ly death, without any warning at 
al! One is on his journey, and by 
a trivial circumstance is dashed in 


pieces. Another is on a voyage, 
suspecting nothing, till he is in- 
stantly ov erwhelmed with the scal- 
ding eleme nt, or sinks in the migh- 
tydeep. One at his labor, and an- 
other at his amusements, falls by 
the stroke of unsuspected disaster. 
One is suddenly smitten with deli- 
nous dis sease ; another by the shaft 

ofdeath while wholly at ease amid 
his family ; and another is found 
dead in his bed, with no signs of 
struggle or of warning. How un- 
safe to leave one’s s home, without a 
preparation for a home in heaven! 
How unsafe to close one’s eyes in 
‘leep, Without a preparation to 
awake in eternity ! 

Death will also be such a scene 
‘ you think not in regard to its 

‘cumstances. The dread messen- 
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ger will come in a shape which you 
do notexpect. Whiatever calcula- 
tions you make as to the manner 
and circumstances of your death, I 
may safely warn you, that you will 
find it ‘‘ such an hour as you think 
not.”’ 

One imagines he shall die of con- 
sumption. Not being prepared to 
meet the ‘‘ Son of man,” and not 
wishing to make his preparation till 
**the eleventh hour,” he may flat- 
ter himself that it will be his lot to 
be taken out of the world by this 
gradual disease ; and that he shall 
have timely warning to make him- 
self ready. He may cherish this 
expectation because consumption 
is an hereditary disease in his fami- 
ly ; or because his slender frame 
exhibits a predisposition to the dis- 
ease ; or satan may induce the pre- 
sumption without any reason. And 
with this presumption, he suffers 
sabbaths and the most solemn warn- 
ings to pass unheeded or unimpro- 
ved ;—and with the same presump- 
tion, he says to the good Spirit of 
God, when beginning t to impress his 
heart, ‘Go thy way for this time ; 
when my convenient season of lin- 
gering disease shall come, I will 
call for thee.’? While others in 
the sanctuary about him are smit- 
ten with conviction under the pow- 
erful exhibition of God’s holy law, 
or sweetly melted to submission by 
the dissolving accents of his lovely 
gospel, he remains unsubdued and 
unafiected. Why? because he 
hears not? or because he deems 
the gospel a trifle? Perhaps nei- 
ther ;—but because he is hearing 
for future and not for present appli- 
cation. He is engrossed in treas- 
uring in his memory what others are 
receiving directly to their hearts. 
He is busy in imagining and resol- 
ving how he will improve these 
warnings and instructions at a fu- 
ture time on his languishing bed. 
This may be the reason why he is 
not under conviction now—why he 
is not converted now—like others 
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enjoying the same means of grace. 
Thus, sabbath after sabbath, and 
one ‘‘ season of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord’ after anoth- 
er, pass away, and leave him an 
impenitent sinner. But what is the 
end of this sinner? Does his ‘‘ con- 
venient season”’ at last come, in 
which he improves all he has dili- 
gently treasured against that day ? 
No. But in an unexpected moment, 
while he is relying on this long 
cherished calculation, death meets 
him in some fierce array, and hur- 
ries him before the judgment-seat. 
Away he is hastened by surprise 
when he has scarce time to think 
that the hand of death is griping 
him in his grasp. In expiring ago- 
ny he exclaims—this is such an 
hour as I thought not. Though 
often warned, [ could not be made 
aware of it. Again he cries out— 


all is lost ; and dies in horror. 
Another of the same general de- 
scription, passing through the like 
scenes, and resisting the calls of 
the gospel in the same way, is final- 


ly called to end his probation by 
the very disease he had expected. 
It is indeed the consumption, and 
in manner and form just as he has 
seen others linger and die of it. 
Still, in the actual experience of 
the disorder, he finds the circum- 
stances of decay, as it respects a 
preparation to meet his Judge, as 
effectually different from what he 
had imagined as if he had been ar- 
rested by a delirious fever, or smit- 
ten senseless by the palsy. Instead 
of finding that timely and effectual 
warning of approaching dissolution 
which he had expected, the com- 
mon fact is verified, and he does not 
believe the disease fatally seated 
upon him, until it has nearly con- 
sumed his vitals, and exhausted the 
energies of life. All that long sea- 
son of gradual decay which he had 
so fondly calculated upon as the 
period in which to prepare for death 
is gone before he is convinced that 
he is drawing near the verge of the 
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eternal world. He might some. 
times have the suspicion that {jj 
was the messenger he had been ¢,. 
pecting ; but he harbored no gy¢} 
serious apprehension as to roy 
him to the work he had assigned jp 
this period. When the disorde 
attacked him, it was at an earlier 
season in life than he had expected, J 
At first, it was only a cold, which 
he hoped to throw off in a few days 
Though attended with some uny. 
sual symptoms, he trusted they 
would shortly subside. And whey 
he continues weak, and his symp- 
toms become more aggravated, he 
imputes it to the addition of a little 
more cold, or the unfavorable ope. 
ration of some particular medicine. 
He believes a few weeks will re. 
store him. ‘The weeks come; bu 
he is not restored. Still it is not 
the consumption, in his view, that 
keeps him low. He changes his 
diet—and changes his medicines— 
and has great hopes from the 
change. But not recovering, he 
complies with the advice of friends 
to journey for his health. A change 
of air and scenery revives him, and 
he feels strongly encouraged. But, 
on his return, some slight disaster 
soon brings him lower than ever. 
He may then be a little alarmed; 
but shortly his fears are mitigated 
by the thought that his relapse isto 
be attributed to the want of skill in 
his physician. He applies to a 
other. 

him, he applies to a third. In the 
mean time, his friends speak et 
couragingly to him ; and to keep 0) 
his spirits, induce him to frequet! 
diverting scenes and lively comp* 
ny. They studiously avoid any ¢ 
lusion to death, lest it should make 
him melancholy; and when the) J 
speak of religion at all in his pre 
sence, it is only in a very gener 
manner—not in such a way 4s " 
intimate their apprehension that hé 
may soon need its consolatiols 
Even the heart-broken mother wi 
weeps in secret, does not ventut 
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nto his presence till her tears are 
dried and her countenance cheer- 
ful. He is informed of one remedy 
after another which has proved effi- 
eacious in just such cases as his ; 
and feeling confident that something 
may cure him, he tries the prescrip- 
tions, and occasionally fancies him- 
self better. In this way he goes on 
(| very near his end. And then 
jis friends are compelled to tell 
him, what they dared not before lest 
t should alarm him and prevent his 
recovery, that they fear his disease 
isincurable. When he comes to 
hear of the progress his disease has 
already made, and how near it may 
be to its termination, he is utterly 
surprised. Perhaps he believes it, 
and is thrown into despair of mak- 
ing his peace with God in this short 
remnant of days, and in the debili- 
tated state to which he is sunk. 
And perhaps, on the contrary, the 
scene is so different from what he 
had imagined, that he cannot be- 
lieve death to be nigh ; and he may 
still flatter himself with hopes of 
recovery quite on to the very day 
of his death, And perhaps there 
may be at once combined such a 
despair of repenting in his present 
F state and such a presumption of re- 
covery as utterly to indispose his 


mind for auy serious thought on the 


subject. 

Thus he finds after all, that it is 
such an hour as he thought not. 
This kind of sickness and death, 
though bearing the same name, 
presents a very different scene 
irom what he had imagined—total- 
ly and fatally different, as to its 
being a favorable time to prepare 
‘omeet his Judge. 

The consumption is called “a 
flattering disease.’ It is truc—yes, 
doubly true. It flatters us, in dis- 
‘ant prospect, with the promise of 
certain repentance. And when it 
Comes, it flatters us into the belief 
“iat its withering hand is not upon 
is till we are perishing in its grasp 
the fatal work done—and the 


i 
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fancied favorable hour gone utterly 
by beyond recall! Alas, how very 
few have ever repented while de- 
clining of this disease. And where 
was the individual ever found who 
could pronounce it in his own 
case a ‘* convenient season !’’* 


*The writer of this article is deeply 
and gratefully sensible of the benefit ac- 
cruing, (at least to himself,) from the 
views above expressed of the insidious 
nature of this disease. He has long had 
these views; and they have served both 
as his guide and his stimulous to the 
timely discharge of his parochial duty to 
the sick in a number of instances, For 
the encouragement of others, he hopes it 
will not be deemed improper to state twe 
cases which occurred during the past 
sunimer. 

Two young men in different parts of 
my parish began to languish nearly at 
the same time. Consumption was feared, 
though not very strongly suspected at. 
first. I thought it my duty to converse 
with them at an early day. And deem- 
ing it important to have not only the 
consent but also the uniform co-operation 
of their friends, 1 informed them of the 
frank disclosure of our fears which J 
wished to make, and of the advice |} 
should give, and desired them to aid the 
impressions by their prayers and counsel 
from time to time according to their best 
wisdom. They readily assented, and } 
believe were faithful. The way thus 
prepared, the substance of my communi- 
cations to these sick persons, though 
made at different times and with as much 
delicacy as faithful explicitness would ad- 
mit, was briefly as follows. 

“Tam come to visit you, not only as 
your friend, but your minister, and de- 
sirous to benefit as well as to gratify you. 
Perhaps you would like to know what 
your friends think of your case?” * Yes,” 
I will then tell you frankly and fully. 
We have much hope—yet serious fears 
lest your disease should terminate in 
consumption and prove fatal.—A very 
treacherous disease.—What do you 
think of yourself? ‘Perhaps my friends 
are right.” Are you prepared for death: 
“No.” Now then is your time. Should 
vou recover, you will not regret this im- 
provement. But if you are soon to die, 
now is probably your only time. You 
yet have strength, clearness of mind, 
power of discrimination, and power of 
feeling; and you will have some little 
time to evince and test your hope. 1 
make this frank disclosure thus early that 
I may give vou fimely warning; and it 
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Now, if experience shows that 
Christ’s declaration is strikingly 
true in that case on which above all 
others men fondly dote, what can 
be expected when death comes in 
some more. violent and sudden 
manner. Would you correctly es- 
timate the opportunity then afford- 
ed, let this estimate be founded on 
facts and not vain imagination. Go 
and stand over the sick bed of a 
fellow mortal who has deferred re- 
pentance to that hour. See him 
in every stage of disease. Mark 
him while tortured with those fierce 
pains which violent disease inflicts 
in its first assault. With what lion 
strength it grapples on its victim. 
And his strong nature, while yet 
unsubdued, struggling and buffet- 
ing amid the billows of disease. In 
the anguish of the first onset, he 
las no moment and no thought to 
bestow on a preparation for death. 
Visit him again at a subsequent 
period, when his malady begins to 
gain the mastery of his constitution, 
and he has no longer the strength 
to sustain nor the sensibility to feel 
such tossing, racking agonies. You 
see him more still and _ silent. 
What is now the spectacle? Is 
this comparative calm which has 
suececeded, the convenient season 
you are promising yourself? Leis- 
urely seated by his bedside, you 
may there watch what is going for- 
ward, and then judge. Mark how 


is with the hope that you will regard it. 
But should | find you at a future period 
cripled with disease, I shall have little 
courage then to hope for your repent- 
ance.—You have no time to lose—no 
time to work out self-righteousness, if 
that were possible, Christ must be your 
whole Saviour—he offers himself as such 
—does not require impossibilities—does 
not require of you the external duties of 
fhe healthy.—Will you try to follow 
these simple directions immediately ? 
“Yes.” I desire to bless God for the 
hope that he granted unto each of them 
repentance unto life. One of them ra- 
pidly yet joyfully sunk to the grave. 
The other recovered and has since made 
# profession of his faith. 
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the destroyer who has now gained 
the mastery, is more gredually 
bringing on the catastrophe. Gaye 
on the wan countenance of the 
victim as he hes exhausted and lap. 
guishing. The bloom and fresp. 
ness of health, are exchanged fo, 
the livid image of death. See the 
now imploring, now despairing eye 
he turns on his physician. And 
now be silent, while you hear the 
faint and hollow groans forced by 
those unpitying pains which eye; 
and anon are returning to finish 
their work upon him. And poy. 
again, as they subside for a little 
space, see him feebly wave his 
emaciated hand and with exhaus. 
ed strength just moving to and fro 
his restless head. And now he 
reclines in quiet for a momentary 
respite. Nature is left to breathe 
and gather a little strength to bea 
up through another struggle. [)»- 
ring this little season of stillness, 
approach ; and in a soft and sym- 
pathizing tone, ask the poor soul 
the question if he is enjoying that 
convenient, that happy season to 
make his peace with God, which 
he used to promise himself on the 
dying bed. Ask him if this is such 
an hour as he had thought of in 
which to meet the Son of ma. 
Oh! the iron heart cannot be found 
in the bosom of man, to put sucl 
a question at such a time! You 
know the answer he would give. 
And you know the agony of horror 
with which such a question must 
overwhelm his sinking spirit. I! 
not utterly stupid, the very though! 
of that delusion which made hin 
presume on a death-bed repel: 
ance, strikes as a dagger to lis 
heart, more envenomed than tle 
shaft of death! Visit such a scene 
as this, and it will repeat in yoll 
ears, with more than an earthly 
emphasis, that kind but rejected 
premonition of our Savio&r—*! 
such an hour as ye think not, 
Sonofmancometh. Such, 0 pre 
cious but deluded fellow mor! 
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will you soon find it, if while in 
jealth, you continue to postpone 
vour preparation to meet him. 
When flesh and heart shall fail you, 
then will you mourn at the last and 
say; how have I hated instruction 
and mine heart despised reproof. 


REMARKS ON 1 Cor. xv. 22—26. 


Tue resurrection and its attend- 
ant circumstances constitute the 
principal subject of this chapter. 
Yet, as is well known, the portion 
of it now before us is often used to 
prove the final salvation of the 
whole human family: a tenet, sub- 
versive of good order, and destruct- 
ive tothe soul. But the twenty- 
second verse speaks solely of the 
resurrection : in proof of this, ex- 
amine the preceding and subse- 
quent verses. Supposing that verse 
22, speaks of universal salvation 
what can be the meaning of verse 
23 and 24? ‘*But every man in 
his own order; Christ the first 
fruits; afterwards they that are 
Christ’s at his coming : then com- 
eth the end,’? &c. What would 
be the meaning of these verses ? 
Doubtless, the resurrection is the 
subject of the 22d verse: give it 
any other sense, and the whole 
passage is involved in dark obscu- 
rity. 

Verse 24 brings into view a 
transaction which succeeds the 
resurrection and the general judg- 
ment. Then cometh the end; that 
is, the end of Christ’s work in the 
ofice of Mediator. His work is 
then done: his redeemed are res- 
cued from the dominioa of death ; 
and introduced, bodily, to eternal 
glory. His enemies too are then 
judged, and sentenced to intermin- 
able wretchedness. He reigns, till 
he has put all his enemies under 
hisfeet. Then terminates his work 
m the capacity of Mediator. It 
Was no part of his mission to me- 
diate hetween God and fallen an- 
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gels ; nor between God and sinners 
in hell. Only in behalf of the race 
of Adam, while resident in this 
world, did he interpose. Conse- 
quently, when the resurrection is 
past, and the world burnt up, 
and Adam’s posterity all removed 
to eternity; then the Mediator’s 
work of intercession will be com- 
pleted, and his mediatorial king- 
dom will, of course, cease. He 
must reign till all his enemies are 
subdued. ‘The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death. 

Death destroyed! What does 
this mean; Is death an enemy ? 
Certainly. Death is an enemy to 
our peace and comfort in this world. 
He bears us away from all the good 
and all the enjoyments of this life. 
[t would be more delightful for us 
to pass unto glory without dying, as 
Enoch and Elijah did. But we 
must die ; and death is generally « 
source of terror—he is an enemy. 

But death is to be destroyed. 
Death in this passage (verse 26) is 
evidently personified: it is men- 
tioned as if it were a real person, 
who has power to take away our 
lives: in the same manner do we 
speak of death. We say, death is 
the king of terrors: and in the 
Revelation death is described as 
king of the armies of the dead. 
And yet these descriptions are only 
figurative. Death is not a real 
being—s king clothed with power. 
When we say, death is the king of 
terrors, we mean simply, that death 
is most terrible. And when it is 
said, death shall be destroyed, the 
meaning is, that we shall die no 
more. After the resurrection, when 
soul and body shall have been re- 
united, we shall die no more: con- 
sequently, death, whose work it 
was to separate soul and body, will 
have no more employment; and 
therefore will be destroyed: the 
destruction of death will take place 
at the moment when the arch an- 
gel’s trump shall sound, to cali the 
dead and the living to the tribuna) 
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of Jesus: consequently, death is 
the ‘‘last enemy” that meets with 
destruction from the hand of the 
Mediator. 

There is a passage of similar im- 
port in Rev. xx. 14.‘ Death and 
hell were cast into the lake of fire,”’ 
Death is figuratively called the king 
of the world of spirits ; and hell in 
this place means simply the world 
which the dead inhabit, after they 
leave the body, until the resurrec- 
tion. ‘This word hell is expressed 
in the original language of the New- 
Testament, by two words, Hades 
adng and Gehenna yeiwa. ‘The lat- 
ter is used to point out the place of 
torment ; the former means what 
we express, by the phrase, the world 
of spirits; and does not decide 
whether those who are in that 
world, are happy or miserable. 
The texts where gehenna is used 
are these—Mat. v, 22, 29, 30: 
also x. 28:—xvill. 9 :—xxix. 15, 
33 :—Mark ix. 43, 45, 47 :—Luke 
xii. 5:—and James i. 6. The 
word hades, translated hell, is used 
in Mat. x. 28:—xvi. 18 :—Luke 
xX. 15:—xvi. 23 :—Acts i. 31 :— 
Rev. i. 18 :—vi. 8 :—-xx. 13, 14. 
In 2 Pet, ii. 4, it is the word hell 
translated from Tartarus. 

Gehenna is the place of everlas- 
ting punishment. Hades does not 
usually or necessarily signify the 
place of torment. The rich man 
was in hades; and so were Abra- 
ham and Lazarus: but the rich 
man was tormented, and Lazarus 
was comforted. ‘They were all in 
hades ; in the world of spirits ; in 
a state of separation from the body ; 
and this is what is usually meant 
by the word hell when translated 
from hades. It does not decide 
whether the persons in that world 
are happy or miserable: that is to 
be learned by other expressions. 
Jesus was in hades after he died ; 
(see Acts ii. 31.) but he was not 
in torment: To-day, said he, shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise. 

Rev. vi. 8. And I looked and 
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behold a pale horse ; and his name 
that sat on him was Death: and 
hell (Hades) followed him. Deat} 
is here depicted as the king of the 
dead ; andthe inhabitants of hades 
or departed spirits, are his subjects, 
Hades is the place or the realm 
where Death, this ruler of departed 
spirits, puts his captives, or keeps 
his subjects. Wherefore, it is said. 
that in the resurrection, (Rey, xx. 
13,) Death and hell (hades) wil} 
deliver up the dead that are in them: 
that is, in plain language divested 
of metaphor, soul and body which 
have been separated, will be united 
again, to be parted no more: and 
if parted no more, then Death, this 
king, will have no more work to do: 
and hades, the world where he puts 
his subjects, will have no more 
souls to receive; and_ therefore 
death and hell (hades) will be de- 
stroyed ; burnt up; cast into the 
lake of fire. ‘The import of this 
verse, then, ‘‘ Death and hell were 
cast into the lake of fire,”’ is, that 
we, after the resurrection shall die 
no more; nor will our souls be a 
second time in a state of separation 
from the body. Its meaning is sim- 
ilar to that in 1 Cor. xv. 26, ‘the 
last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death.” 

In the remarks which I have 
made respecting the word hell, | 
trust that no one will imagine that 
I have weakened the force of tli 
word, or given an occasion to the 
sinner to say there is no hell, no 
place of torment. There can be 
no mistake on this point; the lan- 
guage of Scripture, the words ot 
the Lord Jesus, are explicit. See 
Mark vii. 43—48;5 and Mat. xxv. 
41, 46. 

The subject contained in the ver- 
ses at the head of this essay, 's— 
That as we are brought, by oui 
connexion with Adam, into subjec- 
tion to death ; so in consequence 0! 
the mediation of Christ shall we al! 
be brought to life again. Had not 
a Mediator interposed, each 0! 
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would have been cast soul and body 
into hell ; and not have died at all ; 
‘ust as the wicked will be cast into 
hell after the day of judgment. 
Fach one will rise in his own order; 
Christ the first-fruits. (Christ was 
ihe first that rose with an immortal 
body.) Then, all the redeemed 
will rise When he comes to judge 
the universe. Paul has not here 
said any thing respectiag the resur- 
rection of the wicked ; (for he was 
writing for the consolation and in- 
struction of Corinthian Christians. ) 
But Christ himself has given us 
specific information of the resurrec- 
tion of both good and bad; see 
John v. 29, 

“Then cometh the end” of his 
mediatoriai kingdom. lor he must 
bea king till he hath put down all 
his enemies :—and *‘ death himself 
shall die.” At that period, after 
the resurrection, the whole race of 
Adam will enter upon a deathless 
existence. he ransomed of the 


Lord will then come to the heaven- 
ly Zion with songs and everlasting 


joy: and the impenitent will de- 
scend into hell, ‘* where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quench- 
ed.” Interesting indeed will be 
the transactions of that day when 
the affairs of this world shall be 
closed; when each of the numerous 
host of Adam’s descendants shall 
pass in solemn review, before the 
Almighty Judge. 

Another thought presents itself : 
ihe Mediator is a King ; and who 
are his subjects? Are you subject 
to him? Then, I ask, what are you 
“ong for the honor and glory of 
vour king? Does his law live in 
your soul? or have you grasped 
this world and drawn its poison into 
your heart? Are you not a Chris- 
tant Then know that before he 
resigns his mediatorial kingdom, he 
will put all his enemies under his 
eet. Act now, as the transactions 
ofthat coming day will make you 
wish you had acted. Estimate this 
vorld now, as vou will estimate it 
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in that day. Do as much for Christ 
now, as you will wish you had done 
for him then. 


Dp. K. 


THE RISE OF LOLLARDISM; AND THE 
MARTYRDOM OF SIR JOHN OLDCAS- 
TLE. 


Tne number of those sincerely 
devoted to the service and worship 
of Jehovah, has in all ages been 
comparatively small. But aside 
from this general fact, there have 
occasionally been periods, when 
true religion seemed almost to have 
left the world, and the last vestiges 
of it just on the point of being blot- 
ted out forever. In such seasons, 
Jehovah has appeared by his provi- 
dence, to restore the captives, and 
to build up Zion. 

Such was remarkably the case 
just before the dawn of the Refor- 
mation. When nearly all Christen- 
dom was overrun with popish su- 
perstition, and the grave absurdities 
consequent on a false philosophy, 
men were raised up who had saga- 
city to discover the errors of the 
times, and firmness to withstand 
them. Of this character were the 
Lollards, a class of Christians that 
began to flourish in the north of It- 
aly about the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, and derived 
their name from the founder of 
their sect. 

Rejecting the rites and observan- 
ces of the Romish doctors, who, 
like the ancient pharisees, had sub- 
stituted their own traditions in place 
of the divine commands; the Lol- 
lards, for the sure foundation of 
their faith and hope, looked to the 
‘law and to the testimony.’’ They 
were opposed and denounced as 
heretics by all the leading men of 
the popish religion ; but resistance 
and opposition failed of accomplish- 
ing their purpose. The truth be- 
came an object of inquiry, and men 
were urged on, or excited to the 
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belief and embrace of it, by the 
very stimulus of the prohibition. 
Thus was the reformed religion 
diffused with wonderful rapidity, so 
that before the death of Lollard 
himself, who subsequently died by 
martyrdom, more than eighty thou- 
sand had embraced his sentiments. 
They were scattered over Austria, 
Bohemia, and the neighboring coun- 
tries, and fifty years afterwards 
made their way into England. The 
celebrated Wickliffe became a con- 
vert to their doctrines, and by his 
labors in preaching against the ab- 
surd notions and exposing the vi- 
cious practices of the Romish cler- 
gy; and by his writings, especially 
by his translation of the Scriptures 
into his native language, did mcre, 
perhaps, than any other individual 
towards bringing forward the Re- 
formation. 

Though hated and persecuted by 
the enemies of truth, he acquired 
great popularity among the common 
people, and some even among the 
nobility were found ready to follow 
his instructions. Of this number 
was Sir John Oldcastle, better 
known by the name of lord Cob- 
ham. 

Like the pious St. Augustin, he 
had been devoted to pleasure in his 
youth, and was encouraged in his 


dissipation by the very ministers of 


religion to whom he looked for in- 
struction and example. But meet- 
ing with the learned and pious 
Wickliffe, he was led to reform his 
life, and to become a firm and zeal- 
ous asserter of the cause of true 
religion. ‘This he was enabled to 
do the more successfully, on ac- 
count of his elevated rank, which 
gave vast influence to his religious 
opinions, and also by his exertions 
to transcribe and circulate the writ- 
ings of Wickliffe, and maintaining at 
his own expense a great number of 
itinerant preachers. It is not to be 
supposed that such conduct, even 
in the king’s prime minister, was 
jooked upon, by the Romish clergy, 
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with indifference. Accusation wa, 
laid against him, as being a perpj. 
cious heretic, and his enemies ep- 
treated of the king, as they said 
‘with all humility and charity, tha; 
his majesty would suffer them {o; 
Christ’s sake to put him to death,” 
Being a brave soldier, as well as 4 
man of talents and learning, he was 
a great favorite with his king, who 
was therefore by no means disposed 
to encourage his prosecution. He 
promised however to the blood 
emissary of the Pope, Arundej, 
Archbishop of York, that he would 
himself converse with lord Cob. 
ham, and endeavor to persuade bir; 
to renounce his errors. But the 
king, as might have been expected. 
showed by his conduct in this inter- 
view, that he was much bette; 
qualified to command the services, 
than to control the consciences of 
his subjects. Vexed at his ill suc- 
cess in his endeavors to accomplis) 
what he had _ so confidently under- 
taken, he then resigned his former 
favorite to the malice of his ene- 
mies. 

The worthy nobleman, after ma- 
king several ineffectual efforts to 
avoid a trial in which he knew the 
judges to have already determined 
his condemnation, at length sub- 
mitted to the mandate of the king, 
and was arraigned for his life before 
an ecclesiastical tribunal. Percei- 
ing that the storm of persecution 
raised against him could no longer 
be delayed, he prepared with manl) 
intrepidity to breast its shock. Un 
like the irresolute Cranmer, bis 
principles he never deserted. He 
loved the truth of his Divine Mas- 
ter, and the hour of trial failed no! 
to prove that his sincerity was gen: 
uine. Indeed, so dignified, and 50 
full of truth, were his answers (0 
the malicious and false accusations 
of his enemies, that they were coll- 
founded, and like Felix, when Pau! 
answered for himself, they trem- 
bled. But impudence and wicked: 
ness soon recover themselves fro 
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e severity of rebuke. As among 


re poet's angels in the battle, blows 


may be dealt out heavy and fast, 
but they fall on souls unsusceptible 
of feeling. : ; 

Long and vexatious was the trial 
of the noble peer, yet through the 
whole course of it he manifested 
the meekness of a saint, combined 
with the dignified firmness of a vet- 
eran Christian soldier. It was a 
sight for angels, to behold this man 
o| God, ‘‘ faithful among the faith- 
less, faithful only he among innu- 
nerable false, unmoved, unshaken, 
unseduced, unterrified.”’ 

When reproached for scrupu- 
lously adhering to the doctrines of 
Wickliffe, he replied :—‘‘ Before 
God and man, | here solemnly pro- 
fess, that before I learned the doc- 
trines of that virtuous man, whom 
you so much despise, I never ab- 
stained from sin. So much grace 
could I never find in all your pom- 
pous instructions. My purpose is 
fixed; do with me as you please : 
[ yield this worthless body to your 
injustice and cruelty, well assured 
that ye can do no injury to my soul. 
With regard to the articles of my 
faith, founded as | trust they are on 
the Holy Scriptures ; by the grace 
of the eternal God, 1 will stand firm 
to them till death.”’ 

But such conduct on his part, 
excited nothing but malignity in the 
breasts of his judges, and he was 
sentenced to the flames. Then in 
the presence of the court, like Ste- 
phen at his martyrdom, he prayed 
aloud for his murderers. 

On the day appointed, he was 
taxen from his dungeon, and tri- 
umphantly conducted by his ene- 
ies to the place of execution. 

[ fancy that I behold the gallows- 
ree, On which this venerable mar- 
‘yt was suspended. ‘The faggots 
are collected that are to reduce his 
ody to ashes. ‘The torch is appli- 
*d, and the Genius of persecution 
’xults in her power thus to inflict 
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on her victim the pains of a double 
death. 

But, is it the proof, and the pun- 
ishment of guilt and infamy, pre- 
sented by this appalling sight, a 
spectacle to surrounding thousands? 
No! it is the throne of martyrdom ; 
raised, indeed, by the malice of the 
wicked ; but a king in his triumph 
sits upon it. The flames that sur- 
round him, though kindled from the 
pit, are converted into a blaze of 
glory, which shines but to illumi- 
nate to admiring angels, the sub- 
limity and grandeur of the scene. 
Nay more; they are the chariot and 
the horses of Israel, which bear 
him, like the Prophet, to Paradise. 

A. H. H. 

Andover, Sept.19, 1827. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectaior. 
Should you deem these thoughts wortl: 
preserving, perhaps you will not reject 
them for their want of poetic merit, since 
I believe I have exhibited them as con- 


cisely as I could have done in a costume 
less obnoxious to criticism. 


Ve 


THE MEEK BELIEVER TO HIS GUARDIAN 
ANGEL. 


Spirit of seraph might, 
And glorious power above ; 

Thy home, the world of living light. 
Thy bliss, the throne of love; 


Canst thou have left that home 
To minister to me? 

To serve, on swiftest pinions come, 
A worm of yesterday: 


A sinful, worthless thing, 
Who no pure thought can raise 
Rebel too vile against thy King 
To dare to lisp his praise! 


Then, like the lightning, fly ; 
Nor stay to linger here, 

Fixing that beaming, seraph ey« 
On guiltiness and fear. 


Yes, ‘tis to thee I’ve flown, 
All worthless as thou art. 

That deep contrition’s plaintive groau 
(Breathed froin a prostrate heart. 
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Commencing this thy prayer,) 
Swifter than angel’s flight 

Through the vast realms of boundless air, 
Or than the sun-beam’s light, 


Was in His presence known. 
Instant, ** the word came forth :” 
And joyfully I left His throne 
To visit thee on earth. 


Surprised ?—Thou know’st me not! 
Yet I have well known thee; 
And often, in thy humble cot, 
I’ve been invisibly. 


I’ve watched thy slumbering bed, 
And bid the Foe depart ; 

I’ve gently swathed thy aching head, 
And soothed thy anguished heart. 


In busy scenes by day; 
Or in the guardless hour ; 
Or mid the scoffing or the gay, 
When faith most needs such power, 


I’ve quench’d temptation’s fire ; 
I’ve been ‘ the voice to say’ 
Within thy sin-heguiled ear, 
** This is the only way.” 


Frail child “ of yesterday,” 
How little canst thou know 
Why lofty angels should obey 


Commissions here below. 


Raise thy just-opening eye 
To Him who rules the whole ; 
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To Him who left the heavens to dj, 
To save a sinful soul! 


For joy before him set, 
The cruel cross he bore ; 

The shame, the agony he met, 
That you might wail no more! 


Tis, then, our bliss to come, 
Obedient to his will, 

And aid his ransomed captives hom 
His glory to fulfill. 


In peril’s darkest hour, 
Raise but your humble cry 

To that omniscient, gracious Powe: 
And quick my aid is nigh. 


Since hapless Adam fell, 
I have a guardian been; 

And many from the verge of he}! 
I’ve safe to glory seen. 


Soon, you will soar above 
To join my growing band ; 
With anthems of redeeming love, 
Before his throne to stand. 


Another, then, I seek, 
And yet another still, 

Of heart subdued, and spirit meek, 
Who loves to do his will. 


This is my blest employ ; 
I daily love it more ; 

Ye’ll swell my never-ending joy 
When time’s brief scene is o’er 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. 


Tue Westminster AssEMBLY 
was called by a joint authority of 
the two houses of Parliament, dur- 
ing the public commotions in the 
last year of the reiga of Charles I. 

This body of learned men may be 
considered the Parliament’s grand 
council in matiers of religion. It 
was not an English convocation as- 
sembled according to the Diocesan 
way of government; nor was it a 
national council or Synod called in 
the Presbyterian or Congregational 
manner, representing the whole 
hodv of the clergy: ‘‘ but the Par 


liament, we are told, chose ail tl 
members themselves,merely to hav 
their opinion and advice for settling 
the government, liturgy, and doc: 
trines of the church of England 
and they were confined in their de 
bates to such things as the Parlia 
ment proposed.* The assembs 
was composed of one hundred ané 
twenty-one divines, and thirty la) 
assessors, ten of whom were lords. 
and twenty commoners. 

Notwithstanding the king’s vel 
sixty-nine of the number assemble¢ 
according to summons in king Hen 

Palmer quoted by Neal, vol. 1 

lI. p. 74 















-y VIlth’s Chap 1, the first day ap- 
jearing there not 1 their canonical 
habits, but chiefly ii black coats 
and bands, in imitation of the for- 
ejan protestants. Ihe assembly 
was opened on Saturday, July Ist, 
1643, with a sermon by Dr. I'wiss, 
the Prolocutor, both houses of Par- 
liament being present. They ad- 
‘ourned to Monday, when certain 
rules and regulations were drawn 
ip and agreed on. ‘The assembly 
veing now ready for business, the 
Parliament sent them an order to 
-eview the thirty-nine Articles of 
he Church. More than two months 
vere spent in debating upon the 
‘st fifteen articles, and the result 
nly two shght changes in the ninth 
and eleventh. Immediately after 
‘his the Parliament found their in- 
cerest so much reduced, that they 
were under the necessity of calling 
the assistance of the Neots, who 
vould afford them aid only on con- 
dition of a uniformity of religion 
md church government betwecn 
the two nations. 

The Scots’ commissioners were 
introduced into the Assembly Sept. 
15, and urged the abjuration of 
[piscopacy as simply unlawful; but 
the English divines were generally 
wamstit. After much debate, the 
solemn leacue and covenant, which 
iad been drawn up in Scotland, 
Assembly with 
‘light amendments, was ratified by 
voth houses of Parhamenrt, end by 
norder dated Sept. 2lst was prin- 
ted and published. 


passed the some 


It was the ob- 
ct of this solemn compact to ex- 
‘itpate Episcopacy, and to unite the 
nree kingdoms of England, Scot- 
nd, and Ireland in defence of ci- 
‘i liberty and the maintenance of 
reformed religion, taking the 
\irk of Scotland as a model of the 
‘reatest purity in doctrine, disci- 
mine, and worship. 
We may here glance at the dif- 
rent parties which composed the 
\ssembly. A great proportion 
re advocates for Presbyterian- 
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ism. A number of the most learn 
ed Episcopalians were invited, 
among whom was Archbishop 

er and Bishop Prideaux ; but onl 
a few attended, the king having de 

clared against the convocation: 
and the Episcopal clergy had en- 
tirely deserted the Assembly before 
the covenant was brought in, so that 
the Istablishment was left without 
a single advocate. A part of the 
Assembly were Evastrians, so call- 
ed from Evastus, a German divine 

of the sixteenth century. They 
denied the jurisdiction and coercive 
power of all spiritual councils, and 
considered the government of the 
church as a creature of the state. 
The Independents or Congrega 

tional brethren constituted a fourth 
party, and made a bold stand against 
the proceedings of the high Presby- 
terians. ‘Their number was smal! 
at first, but increased much during 
the session of the Assembly. Who- 
ever will examine the records oi 
this venerable body, will find enro! 

led names which are an ornament 
to any country or age. Here was 
the celebrated Dr. Lightfoot, one 
of the greatest oriental scholars of 
the ave; andthe learned Selden, a 
lay member, who by his vast skill 
in oriental learning and Jewish an 

tiquities, frequently silenced the 
most able divines. ‘The names of 
Greenhill, Arrowsmith. 
‘T'wisse, and Bishops Reynolds and 
Wilkins, will ever be conspicuous 
among those who were most influ- 
ential in the affairs of this venera 

hle and respectable body. ‘* Lord 
Clarendon reproaches these pious 
and learned divines by saying, that 
some were infamous in their lives 
and conversation, and most of them 
of very mean parts, if not of scan 

dalous ignorance, and of no other 
reputation than of malice to the 
Church.’ Mr. Baxter, who knew 


Sit 


Gataker, 


most of them, says, ‘they were 
men of eminent learning, godliness, 
ministerial abilities, and fidelity : 
and being not worthy to he one ot 
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them myself, (says he,) I may more 
fully speak the truth which I know, 
even in the face of malice and en- 
, that as far as I am able to judge 
by ‘the information of history, and 
by any other evidence, the ‘Chris- 
tian world, since the days of the 
apostles, had never a Synod of more 
excellent divines than this Synod, 
and the Synod of Dort.’* Great 
abuse however has been heaped 
upon this veneravle body, but it has 
eome chiefly from such as were 
warm friends to the hierarchy, and 
opposed to any innovation, civil or 
religious. We are to look at this 
Assembly as called to act amid the 
elements of civil and religious com- 
motion, and whoever will examine 
the history of the times may see its 
true character, and learn its merits 
and its influence. ‘Then the pas- 
sions of men were blown into a 
flame, different parties were con- 
tending for their separate rights 
and privileges with enthusiastic ar- 
dor ; and something was necessary 
to allay this excitement, bring 
public opinion as it were to a focal 
point, and Parliament sought for 
this remedy in the Westminster As- 
sembly. That its character aid 
acts should be viewed ina oe 
light by the different parties aflect- 
ed by its measures, can excite no 
surprise. It would be interesting 
{o enter more particularly into the 
ils of this learned body, but the 


deta 
present occasion forbids it.f Some 
of the most important trans 
however, must not be passed over 
in silence. About the 
July, 1646, 


| 
+} 
i 


actions, 


he church had been established 
upon a Presbyterian basis, it was 
moved 
faith. The English divines would 
have been content with revising and 
© eons the doctrinal part of the 
iirty-nine articles of the Church 


Palmer’s Nonconformist, Vol. I. 

The article was written for the 
niversary of the Theolocieal Sen 
Andover 


an- 
inary at 


Westminster Assembly of Divines. 


middle of 
when the discipline of 


finish their confession of 
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of England, but the Scots sisting 
on framing an entirely new system 
the Assemb ly drew up the Wee 
minster Confession, and the Pari, 
ment, after a thorough examin ation 
of the several artic les, agreed to its 
doctrinal part, and ordered it to he 
published, June 20, 1648, for th, 
satisfaction of the foreign churches 
Some propositions which related 4 
ecclesiastical censures, the power 
of the keys, and the calling of sy. 
nods and Councils. were never ri. 
fied by the English Parliament, 
While the Confession of Pai) 
was under discussion in the Assey. 
bly, committees were appointed ty 
reduce it into the form of Cate. 
chisms, one larger, for the servic, 
of a pub lic expositor in the pulpit 
the other smaller, for the instruc. 
tion of children; in both of y 
the articles relating to church dis 
cipline were entirely omitted. ‘Ty 
shorter catechism was presentedt 
the House of Commons on the 5t! 
of November ; but the larger, by 
reason of marginal references to 
Scripture, which the House desired 
might be inserted, was not read 
till the 17th of April, 1648, when 
the House ordered six she seo 
pies to be printed for the service: 
the members, and having examined 
and approved it, they allowed i 
be prints al by authority, for pu 
use, Sept. 15th, 1648, The 
business committed to the Asse 
bly being finished, the Se 
commissioners took their leav 
and if Parhament, say 
torian, had dissolved the A 
at this time, as they ought to ha 
done, they had broke up with 
nor and reputation ; for after 
they did little more than exami 
the ministry, 
contend among themselves al 
the jus divinum of presbytery. lt 
was not, however, till the 22d 0 
February, 1649, about three weeks 
after the king’s death, that the As 
sembly, now greatly reduced 
number, when it had existed mor 
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the says an! 
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candidates for 







































‘han five years and an half, and 
held eleven hundred and sixty-three 
cessi ms, Was changed into a mere 
committee for examining and or- 
daining minister's 5 in which « capa- 
city it continued about three years 
ionger, till the long Parliament was 
turned out of the house by Oliver 


course Without @ formal dissolu- 
won. ‘. 
The works of the Assembly 


ore. 1. Their humble advice to 


nisters and settling a Presbyteri- 
afurm of church government. 2. 
Adirectory for public worship. 3. 
A Confession of Faith. 4. A lar- 
rand shorter Catechism. 5. A 
review of some of the thirty-nine 
articles. The annotations of the 
Bible which go under their name ts 
not a work of theirs, but of certain 
divines appointed by a committee 
of Parhament 
The influence of this Assembly 
F on the cause of religion in Britain 
and America continues to the pre- 
sent day, and has we believe been 
eatand salutary, and especially 
ince there was fully unfurled the 
anaer of the Presbyterian Church, 
which has long waved triumphantly 
id faithful soldiers of the cross, 
nd will culde their 
tocome. There 
clergy of our own country, 
wellas the great body of Eng- 
lish dissenters, beheld the doctrines 
the Bible moulded into system- 
shape and form, and giving a 
w impulse to the cause of truth. 
re the minister at the altar stil 
bas the original platform of his 
laith.and here he is taught how to 
struct the aged and the young in 
the pure doctrines of the Reforma- 
. The Westminster Assembly 
| ever be considered as a land- 
nark of the Church, as a period 
when the cause of Christianity re- 
elved a new impetus, and the doc- 


nes of 


{the Bible came home with 


doubtless 
arcn for ages yet 


1 thre 
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Cromwell, when they broke up of 


e Parliament for the ordination of 


¢ 
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additional oy er to the conscience 
and the heart 

Theological Seminary,  ¢ 
Andover, September, 1827. § 


To fire Editor of tee Chi ristian opeciaio, x 

Ir | cou'd know how many re- 
spondents | am likely to have to 
my communication of November 


1827, | should be disposed to wait, 
till the last had spoken. And if 
they should all deliver themselves 
with such an approvable spirit, and 
in such a truly edifying manner, 
as A h——t and Alumnus, ] 
should not think of rejoining even 
to a score of such generous oppo- 
nents to myself, and evident well- 
wishers to the cause I have under- 
taken to advocate. But since the 
communication of Evangelist has 
provoked me to a notice of what ! 
conceive to be his unfair construc- 
tions of my object, as well as of 
the general bearing of his remarks. 
[ shall take the liberty of correct- 
ing an unjustifiable inference, com- 
mon to himself and Alumnus. It 
is this: that | would desire exce}- 
lence in piety to be rewarded with 
icademical honors. 
lor the 

strictures of 
mendable. 





ceneral spirit of the 
Alumnus, so truly com- 
| could easily forgive, } 
had forgiven this piece of severity ; 
especially under the 


strong tempt- 
ation which existed, 


for what | was 
ardas ascintillation 
of pleasantry. But since Evangel 
ist has made the matter so erand 
an argument, a ind so serious, } 
seem lmperiously to be called upon 
for a defence. And what defence 
shal] [set up, unless it be that very 


disposed to reo 


justification, which Evangelist after 


all has awarded me: ‘* So obvious 
are the folly and extravagance of 
such a plan, that l cannot attribute 


it to Antipas.’’-——I doubt not, that 
this most reasonable conc lusion 
was the impression of his mind 
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from the beginning; and nothing 
but a sort of wickedness could have 
tempted him to such an insinuation. 
| had surely made no proposal of 
such an alternative, as a substitu- 
tion of academical honors for ex- 
eellence in religious virtue, and 
what right had he to infer it? Such 
an attempt to divert the mind from 
am arguinent too powerful to be 
met openly, is surely beneath the 
dignity and sobriety of Christian 
disputants. And yet one third, at 
east, of the 
Hivangelist, is of this description. 
{nd what is the character of the 
other parts ?—T will show. 
Evangelist says ; ‘* A college is, 
or should be, a world in miniature. 
And he bases a grand argument 
upon the assumption, that such is 
indeed the fact. And that nothing 
is farther from the truth, every one 
acquainted with college life very 
well knows. Evangelist himself 
admits, ‘‘there is already too 
much an artificial state of things 
there, a state of things not fit- 
fo prepare youth for the bu- 
actual life. ence,’’ 
‘aman has gen- 


ted 
siness of 
says Hvangelist, 
erally to educate himself for busi- 


after 
And this 1s 


ness he has left college.”’ 
well and truly said. 
(And how, in perfect inconsistency 
with these admissions, Evangelist 
could assert the expediency of a 
course, that a youth might 
customed to the world, be- 
college is **a world in 
Il know not. The ex- 
thata colleg >is a world 
has gen- 


Sa man 
himself for busi- 
left college.” 
ilk a college 
‘ina 
buried 
L would 
not be understood as asserting this 
the expediency of a 
but merely to 
sistency of Evan 
\iv own argu- 
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college 
be ait 
cause a 
niniature,”’ 
icl truth) 

sul generis, — 
educate 


after he has 


erally to 
HESS 
4 } | ; _ } 
Lnd fo be immersed 
ite, if it is not an Immersion 
convent,’ is at least being 
yom the world as it 7s. 
fact ucgainstl 


collevia 


How We mcon 


sojate course, 


communication of 
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ment is, that such a course, in 
common forms, as a fitting for thic 
world, is too apt to be “a tots) 
failure.” And my desire js, yo 
for the abolition, but for the reforn 
ofacademical education. At pres 
ent it is indeed too much “ like, 
hot-bed, forcing the principles o 
our nature to an artificial an, 
and producing a temperament ‘ 
prepared for the tempest or th 
frost’’ of life. 

Evangelist appeals triumphant 
to such ‘produc ts of Christian ches 
acter as found in Mills, 
Newell, and Fisk, and Parsons. ; 
having grown up in colleges. And 
why did he not appeal to Brainard 
There he would have found, 
such an apostle of God and of th 
IToly Ghost had grown up in spit 
of a college ;—yea, that it was tly 
opposition of a college, which mad 
him what he was, It is true, 
deed, that many such noble charac 
ters, as those named by Evangelist 
have formed themselves, under God, 
notwithstanding all the disadvanta 
ges of the common forms of academn 
ical education. It is too much) oi 
an assumption to aver, that col 
leges have produced such me! 
The very question at issue, 
whether, instead of producing tli 
in a few instances, they have | 
prevented their production in 
thousand instances. 

In reply to what I have said o: 
the importance of “ keeping ali 
cherishing, and nurturing first-lov 
to Christ ; of reducing it to order 
directing its energies, and rendei 
ing its aims infallibly certain 0! 
accomplishing its objects ;” 
of the consequences depending 0! 
such culture, Evangelist says; “ In 
all this he entirely overstrains tl 
matter. Experience is decided 
against him. ‘The word of God 
is against him.” 

That I have 
matter, have no doubt, is 
opinion of Evangelist. ‘That ¢ 
perience od the word of God ai 


Its 


ar 


are 


overstrained 
thi 
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against me are things to be proved. 
And might he not as well have 
aid, that Christ * overstrained the 
matter,’ When he said to one of 
she seven churches of Asia, “I 
nave somewhat against thee be- 
-quse thou hast left thy first-love. 
Repent, therefore, and do thy 
syst works.” I might well be 
willing, that the Bible, said to be 
acainst me, should decide this 
vuestion. And so far as experi- 
ence goes, are we to consult such 
character, as was found in the 
{postles and primitive Christians, 
or such as has been found in the 
lapsed conditions and ages of the 
Church. If Evangelist means the 
experience of the present age, [ 
admit it is against me. 

Besides, that Evangelist refuses 
to consider the chastened charac- 
ter of that enthusiasm which I 
advocate, and which [ have guard- 
ed with so much qualification, he 
asserts, that ** no physical ardor of 
this kind can be steadily maintain- 
ed. or ought to be valued, as he 
seems to value it.”’ If by ‘* phy- 
sical ardor’’ Evangelist is willing to 
veunderstood to mean a fervid con- 
dition, a high glow of the moral 
temperament, I will not dispute 
with him about terms, though [ am 
not exactly accustomed to such a 
se of language. I have suspect- 
ed, from this circumstance, that 
e has either misapprehended, or 
tends to misrepresent me. Or is 
' possible, that Evangelist has no 
experience, and no moral philoso- 
iy, by which he can appreciate a 
high and holy condition of the mor- 
Uallections ? I should be sorry, 


ndeed, that I were engaged in dis- 
pule with a man, on the present 


ylestion, to 
obliged tO sav: 


whom I should be 
‘Sir, | am not 
speaking of a high-wrought condi- 
‘lon of the animal affections, nor of 
‘ch transient and fitful excite- 
nents, as are produced by the 
evels of the drunkard.’ Nor do 
desire controversy with a man 
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who is determined to solicit the 
questions in agitation. For, if he 
means by *‘ physical ardor,’’? what 
I mean by a chastened religious 
enthusiasm, or first-love to Christ, 
he has got quite in the advance 
ground, by asserting, that such a 
condition of the moral affections 
cannot ‘* be steadily maintained.’’ 
I shall surely be discouraged, in 
being obliged to conflict with such 
gratuitous assumption. This, if I 
mistake not, is the very pirot on 
which the whole controversy turns. 

I would recommend to the study 
of Nvangelist two single and notable 
characters, which have been acted 
out before the world in real life, 
and which may be found in the 
history of St. Paul, and of the 
philanthropic and benevolent How- 
ard. The former character js suf- 
ficiently wel! defined in the New- 
Testament. ‘The latter | would 
present in the brief and inimitable 
description of Foster : ‘* the calm- 
ness of an intensity, kept uniform 
by the nature of the human mind, 
forbidding it to be greater, and by 
the character of the individual, 
forbidding it to be less.’? And 
if Evangelist should say, these are 
extraordinary characters, I admit 
the fact, and aver, moreover, there 
is no necessity why they should 
be. There are abundant materials 
in every age, aud in every commu- 
nity, which under the grace of 
God, are competent to exemplify 
equal moral energies, in a like un- 
broken career. ‘ 

I was willing,’ Mr. Editor, to 
stand corrected by such generous 
spirits, as A—h—t and Alumnus, 
if my zeal in their estimation had 
carried me too far. They were 
willing to allow the general truth 
of my remarks. But, Sir, | will 
not consent to be driven entirely, 
from this ground, by such logic as 
that of Evangelist. 

That there zs truth, and much 
truth in my original communica 
tion on this subject. 1 most cheer- 
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fully appeal to the experience and 
observation of every one, that is 
competent to speak upon this ques- 
tion, if he will set aside his interest, 


and speak the honest convictions of 


his heart. And | desire that this 
truth should be felt. It must be 
felt. 


[ profess myself the friend of 


learning and of Colleges. And [ 
will prove it by urging their estab- 
lishment upon the basis of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The Christian ministry 
must be filled from Colleges. And 
Colieges must be purified from 
their springs of unhallowed ambi- 
tion. Or, ifsuch a reformation be 
impracticable, | say again what | 
said in my former communication : 
‘There is a loud and solemn de- 
mand for the church to rise, and 
assert her own rights, to do her 
own business. and secure her own 
objects.” ANTIPAS, 
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Tus article is designed to do lit- 
tle more than introduce a subject 


for the consideration and labor of 


abler minds, or those who have 
more leisure or zeal to pursue it to 
amore practical result. The influ- 
ence of the theatre upon the young 
was dwelt upon in my last number. 
I have now to present the same 
thing in a new light, as the princi- 
pal source of crimes among juvenile 
offenders. We all know something 
of the influence of public opinion, 
and of the opinion of Christians 
when expressed with decision and 
unanimity, even when it goes 
against worldly interest or pleasure. 
The destruction of the slave trade 
in England is a striking fact in 
point. Who can doubt that if Chris- 
tians would unitedly, firmly, and 
explicitly declare their abomination 
of these establishments, and their 
desire to have them wholly sup- 
pressed, the thing would be done ? 
Asa medium of collecting and con- 
centrating and exhibiting the voice 
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of Christians, I would Propose that 
they should circulate and sign anq 
present petitions to the proper ay. 
thorities, to have all theatres suip- 
pressed by law. Let the subject 
be taken up in every ministeria) 
charitable, and ecclesiastical meet- 
ing, and acted on in earnest and by 
concert, with a fixed resolution pot 
to give over until every one of these 
sinks of profligacy is rooted out of 
the land, Every church and every 
Christian in the country has an ip. 
terest more or less in this subject 
The theatre is the source of a mul. 
titude of evils, whose influence js 
felt in our remotest hamlets. Hoy 
many Christian parents have gone 
with sorrow to the grave, because 
a hopeful son was ruined by the 
theatre. And whose turn is it next! 
Who is free? Tlow many a 4 
comparatively sober and moral, | 
been filled with dark satiation 
by some straggling Journeyman, or 
pedlar, or blac klegs, from the pur- 
lieus of the theatre. What place 
has walls to keep out the plague ? 
But in order to move the public 
mind effectually on the subject, a 
multitude of facts must be present- 
ed continually. If the community 
could only be made to see the enor- 
mity of the evils that grow out ol 
the allowance of theatres, the; 
would demand their suppression, 
with a voice so loud and distinct as 
would make the halls of legislation 
tremble before the breath of public 
sentiment. My own mind was ve- 
ry forcibly impresse d by reading 
the last report of the New- York 
Society for the Reformation of Ju- 
venile Delinquents. ‘The Society 
itself. both in its design and con- 
duct, is above all praise. And the 
success of its measures is trul\ 
wonderful. Since the society com 
menced its operations, they have 
had under their care three hundred 
and seventy-seven youthful crim 
nals and vagrants. Of these, on 
hundred and sixty-eight have bee! 
indentured with their own conset!: 
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‘y almost all of whom the society 
receives satisfactory evidence of 
continued good conduct. ‘There 
are now in their care one hundred 
and sixty-one. The rest have been 
disposed of in different ways,—as, 
sixteen returned to friends, twelve 
sent to the alms-house, thirteen of 
age, six permanent escapes, four 
deceased. 

In examining the course of juve- 
nile vice, the managers offer the 


filowing view of the influence of 


i 


theatrical amusements. 


“The motives to thieving are 
therefure those principally which 
lead to vicious gratifications of a 
social character. ‘The thief is often 
prodigal of his money. He squan- 
ders it to purchase a transient en- 
ioyment with boon companions. 
Whatever holds out to him this lure, 
excites his unprincipled passion, 
and plunges him into the vortex of 
habitual indulgence. Among tiese 
causes of vicious excitement in our 
city, none appear to be so powerful 
in their operation theatrical 
amusements. "The number of boys 
and young men who have become 
determmed thieves in order to pro- 
cure the means of introduction to 
the theatres and circuses, would 
ippal the feelings of every virtuous 
mind, could the whole truth be laid 
open before them. A small sum is 
ttirst pilfered to obtain a single 
‘ight of amusements respecting 
vhich they hear so much, and of 

lose entertainments the street 
dvertisements exhibit in such con- 
spicuous and alluring characters. 
the first gratification prompts pow- 
erfully to the means of renewal,— 
lew acquaintance is formed—the 
ecrets of others still deeper in 
rime become known,—other pas- 
‘!ons are elicited—dishonesty and 
lalsehood, once rendered habitual, 
and the vicious propensities of the 
mind gaining a complete ascenden- 
‘y—the barriers of the law, and a 
egard for character. present no 


as 
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further impediments, than a desire 
to evade the one and to conceal the 
abandonment of the other. 

In the case of the feebler sex, 
the result is still worse. A relish 
for the amusements of the theatre, 
without the means of honest indul- 
gence, becomes too often a motive 
for listening to the first suggestions 
of the seducer, and thus prepares 
the unfortunate captive of sensuali- 
ty for the haunts of infamy, and a 
total destitution of all that is valu- 
able in the mind and character of 
woman. 

The two following cases, select- 
ed from the examination of the boys 
of the Refuge, by the Superintend- 
ent, will tend to corroborate the 
opinion entertained by the Mana- 
gers that no greater evil could have 
befallen our city, in relation to the 
morals of its youth, than the extra- 
ordinary increase which has recent- 
ly taken place in the number and 
variety of its theatres and other 
analogous places of public amuse- 
ment. From the rivalry which 
prevails between these places, and 
the necessity of resorting to some 
means in order to sustain a reputa- 
tion for numbers, the terms of ad- 
mission are reduced toa modicum ; 
and, if our information be correct. 
tickets of admission even in some 
of these 


: aye eae 
ments, are ireeiy 


establish- 
y granted to that 
class of females which it is expect- 
ed will be able 
with them, 
emoluments 


of the largest 


to bring companions 
and thus add to the 
and appearance of the 


? 
nouse. 


June 24th, 1827. 

If —, fromthe Commission- 
ers, by the intercession of his mother 
and friends, aged cleven years the third 
of March last, born in Yonkers, West- 
Chester county, N. Y. His father has 
been dead six or seven years, his mo- 
ther keeps a boarding house, on the 
corner of B—— and R—— streets, 
is to pay one thousand dollars rent an- 
nually, and has tw enty-seven boarders. 

H—— lived two vears with his un 
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cle R M , at Eee NRE, 
Conecticut; returned to his mother in 
September last. 

His first theft was sixpence from his 
mother; the second was two shillings 
from her, with which he went to the 
Chatham Theatre, and told his mother 
that he had been playing with boys in 
the street; then six slillings from his 
mother, which he spent in going to the 
Bowery Theatre twice; next five dol- 
lars from his aunt H M 
which he spent three dollars in going 
to the Park Theatre three times, and 
concealed the rest under his mother’s 
back stoop; then four shillings from 
Miss J M , Which he spent in 
going to the Chatham Theatre, inclu- 
ding ice cream, oranges, &c. K&c.; 
then five dollars from Miss S , one 
of his mother’s boarders, spent three 
dollars, in going to the Bowery ‘T'hea- 
tre, and concealed the rest as betore ; 
next two dollars from Mis. D -, 
which he hid under the back stoop as 
before; then ten dollars from his mo- 
ther, spent the greatest part in going 
twice to the Chatham Theatre, put 
the balance as before under the back 
stoop. The object of his hiding there 
little amounts was, that he might have 





a sufficiency on the ensuing fourth of 


July.” 


The second case selected by the 
tnanagers must be omitted on ac- 
count of its length. It exhibits a 
surprising number of petty thefts 
and knaveries, from the purloizing 
of small articles of furniture to the 
forging and swindling of considera- 
ble sunns—the avails of which were 
generally spent at the theatre. ‘The 
managers add that * his friends and 
himself all say that his great thirst 


Yor Visiting theatres and places of 


umusement, was the leading passion 
which induced him to 
much.” 

‘It is not believed that these are 
very rare or very peculiar cases. 
The number of boys that occupy 
the lower seats of the theatres, and 
of those tuo whose ragged appear- 
ance indicates the poverty in which 
they live, is said to be very great ; 
und the examinations of the Refuge 
would lead to the conclusion. that 


steal so 
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these places are the resort almo« 
universally of those, who, by 1), 
dishonesty of their lives, becom 
candidates for the Refuge and Cj, 
Prison. But it is much easier ty 
point out these evils than to pre- 
scribe the remedy. It would no; 
perhaps be extravagant to assert. 
that were the theatres and circuses 
made to contribute an amount equal 
to the maintenance of the city pri- 
son, they would do no more thay 
compensate for the extent of the 
moral evil which they entail upoy 
the inferior classes of our popul; 
tion.” 


WOULD It BE BEST, IN PRACTICABLE 
CASES, FOR THE CHURCIL TO pr- 
FRAY TILE ENTIRE EXPENSE OF 4 
PREACIIED GOSPEL AMONG TILEM 


Tar there are instances in 
which this is easily practicable | 
have no doubt ; and that the instan 
ces are quite numerous in our fa- 
vored country at the present tim 
in which it might be done with less 
of a spirit of self-denial and libera- 
ity than was generally exhibited by 
the primitive churches for the same 
object, appears equally clear. Bu 
would it be best, on the whole, to 
have it done? If so, 1 should think 
the time arrived for beginning to 
revive that primitive practice. 

There have not been wantin 
men of the first respectability tc 
talents, learning, and piety, toad 
vocate this plan.* It is said, wit! 
creat truth, that the church ough! 
to feel and to exhibit before tl 
world such a spirit of liberality as 
this would require. It is also sai, 
that such a mode of supporting the 
institution would operate as a pr 
ventive to the settlement of heret 
cal and lax ministers among us, al 
the introduction of worldly-minde 
men as private members in ol! 
churches. It is also added, t)*' 
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the church was never so greatly and 
truly prosperous as when such was 
the order of things. It is likewise 
predicted, by some, that the time is 
approaching when such must again 
he the order of things, whether we 
prefer and voluntarily seek it or not. 

These topics of argument appear 
sufficient, both in number and im- 
portance, to claim a fair considera- 
tion of the main question. But 
weighty as they are, they do not 
apt ear to me suflicient for its deci- 
‘on. As | have never met with 
ay arguments on the other side, 
except that of necessity, which 
does not reach the question as | 
have stated it,) I will now briefly 
adduce such as have occurred to 
my reflections. 

‘1. It does not appear that either 
Christ or the apostles ever intima- 
ted the impropriety of all men’s 
contributing to the support of a 
preached gospel—or of their doing 
it by tax or any other mode which 
they might prefer. 

2. | cannot learn that the primi- 
tive churches ever rejected any 
such aid when proffered. 

3. The corruption of the minis- 
try in early and later ages, is rather 
to be traced to the interference than 
to the pecuniary aid of rulers and 
worldly men. Let the monarch be- 
come, ex officio, the ‘*‘ head of the 
church,” as formerly at Christiani- 
zed Rome, or now in England, and 
we may soon expect to see him cor- 
tupt the church by the introduc- 
ton of a vicious priesthood. So, 
too, will there be no small danger 
it a congregation, in any place, are 
to have the sole voice in electing a 
minster, But let the church retain 
her distinct voice, and even take 
the lead in every such transaction, 
is I believe has generally been the 
Wise and cautious practice in New- 
England, and I see no material in- 
crease of danger from the aid and 
the requisite concurring voice of 
he congregation, Ifthe latter are 
‘0 aflord their pecuniary aid in the 
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support of a minister, or the erec- 
tion of a place of worship, Chris- 
tian principle as well as common 
courtesy and sound wisdom, would 
readily ask their voluntary concur- 
rence, and yield to their negative. 
But it ought ever to be deemed of 
great importance in the sacred 
transaction of settling a minister, 
that our churches should not only 
have a distin:t voice, but that they 
should continue to take the lead. 
This may prevent unhappy colli- 
sions between a churen and socie- 
ty, as well as the far more import- 
ant evil; for then, if the church do 
not see fit to elect the candidate, 
the object is dropped without colli- 
sion, as the society are not called 
officially to act. It is with much 
regret and some alarm that recent 
departures from this customary or- 
der have been witnessed So long 
as it shall be preserved, the church 
need not be driven to separate from 
the society, (as in some recent ca- 
ses in Massachusetts.) nor to re- 
ceive a pastor whom they cannot 
welcome. 

4. itis of at least as much im- 
portance to the wicked as to the 
righteous, that the gospel should 
continue to be preached. It is 
therefore right that they should aid 
in supporting its institutions. Even 
in a temporal view, it repays a hun- 
dred fold its own expense. .And 
without its regular ministration, 
their prospect of salvation is faint 
inde d. 

5 By far the chief reason why I 
think it desirable that all should 
bear a part in supporting the gos- 
pel, is the prospect of benefit to the 
individuals who thus contribute. 
The same man wil! be much more 
likely to attend on a preached gos- 
pel, and to be benefitted by it when 
he does attend, if he contributes to 
its support, than if he does not. 
Something might be said in support 
of this position from the common 
principles of our nature. That 


which costs us nothing, we are wont 
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to undervalue and neglect. But I 
refer principally for its confirmation 
to experience and observation. It 
is not a common thing among us to 
witness the attendance of those on 
the public means of grace who pay 
nothing to their support ; and much 
less common, that we see the signs 
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The aid which the charch may ro. 
ceive in the temporal support of he; 
institutions at home, let her repay 
in spreading the gospel abroad 
‘ry ° . . 

hus will she best imitate thoso 
precious primitive churches 
which she looks up for example 
They were at least as conspicuoy; 


of their profiting by such attend- 
ance. On the other hand, those home. The missionary — gpirit. 
who, in addition to their proportion- breathed into their first existeyes 
ate tax, have four or five miles to by those ‘ missionaries’ whoy 
travel in order to enjoy the sanctu- Christ sent forth to ‘ preach th¢ 
ary, are often not only the most gospel to every creature,” glowed 
constant, but also the most atten- fervid among them for several ace; 
tive and benefitted hearers. They And these were those ages in whic), 
feel that they cannot afford the ex- she enjoyed her best  prosperii 
pense of so much time and money and exhibited her light so pure ang 
for nothing. It is also worthy of so honorable. Let the church q 
emphatic remark, that societies the present day feel this spirit, and 
completely endowed with funds for exhibit this expansive liberalit 
the support of the gospel, have ofi- and her light will soon go forth a 


for their liberality abroad as 
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en speedily decayed or become cor- 
rupt, or both. If should indeed 
think it well for every society to 
provide itself, in the days of its 
strength, with funds to such an 
amount, that, in case of adversity 
from any cause, it need not become 
a waste place in our Zion: but I 
should rather the money might be 
poured into the sea, than that a 
complete provizion should thus be 
made to defray all parish expenses. 
[t would annihilate interest and en- 
ergy, and sink the hill of Zion into 
a stagnant, putrid lake. The same 
effects, ina degree, would be likely 
to result, should the mass of those 
who are not members of the church 
cease to pay any thing for the sup- 
port of a minister, or to have any 
voice in his election. He would 
not be their minister, nor they his 
people ; nor would he be so likely 
to care for them, or they for him, 
or for the gospel he should preach. 

6. There still remains ample 
scope and the most pressing de- 
mand for all the ‘self-denial and 
liberality of the church.”” This is 
found in the perishing necessities 
of the heathen world, the Mahom- 
etan world, and the Popish world. 


brightness, and her salvation as a 
lamp that burneth. 

We rejoice to witness the rapid 
increase of this truly primitive spi- 
rit, and hail it as the best harbinge: 
of our age. Let those churches 
which can receive no voluntary aid 
from the world in supporting th¢ 
preaching of the true gospel among 
them, not shrink from assuming th 
whole burden. It will be hight 
honorable ; and God _ will bless 
them, and speedily grant them en- 
largement. But it will be still mo 
honorable, because savoring lesso! 
selfishness, should the churches 
which enjoy this extraneous aid 
exhibit a commensurate |iberalit) 
in spreading the gospel abroad. | 
verily believe there are but few 
churches in New-England which 
could not support their own institu- 
tions alone, if called to it, and 1! 


fully possessed of the right spiri 


How numerous then are the flour- 
ishing churches in our happy lane, 
blessed as they now are in their 
connexion with large and opulet! 
societies, which might singly su’ 
port a missionary abroad. [Ho 
honorable would this be to them 
selves—how glorious to the cau 
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of Christ—how acceptable to the 
Saviour, if done for his glory—and 
how would it secure his favor which 
is life, and his loving-kindness 
which is better than life. How re- 


markably, in fact, has he blessed of 


late those few churches who have 
either done this, or what is equiva- 
lent to it: witness, for example, 
the evangelical churches in a 
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March 1. Iv is now time of 
Lent, and consequently a time of 
unremitted religious observances 
among Catholics. { have just re- 
‘turned from a visit to the Convent 
of St. Francis, and that of St. Do- 
minick. At the former, about fifty 
aged monks were singing Latin 
hymns in honor of the Virgin, each 
of them holding an enormous naked 
candle, whose light set off, with 
fine eflect, the pictures, images, 
and other drapery of this dark mo- 
nastery. 

At the chapel of St. Dominick, 
[ found, in addition to the monks, 
a collection of citizens, of both sex- 
es, and that one of the brotherhood 
was about to deliver asermon. The 
speaker was already in his little 
pulpit, (an obscure, insignificant 
thing in a Catholic church, com- 
pared with the altar,) and soon 
commenced with a short address 


calling attention to the object of 
the worship of 


their meeting, viz 
God in this solemn season of Lent. 
This exordium was followed by a 
prayer, at first slow, then faster and 
louder, and accompanied with the 
voices of both sexes and of every 
age until all was unintelligible jar- 
gon, at least to protestant ears. 
The preacher’s text surprised 
me. It was from Hebrews iv. 12. 


‘For the word of God is quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two- 


edged sword,” &c. The “ word 
or God” has here, no doubt, a prin- 
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cipal reference to the sacred Scrip- 
tures, in whose quickness and pow- 
er, | supposed the Dominicans had 
more fears than confidence, and 
wondered at his selecting it as the 
theme of his discourse He took 
the passage, however, in its widest 
sense, not meaning the Scriptures 
simply, nor even the preached word, 
but the Christian religion, whose 
‘* power’? had been often exempli- 
fied by the lives, and particularly 
by the miracles of the saints. There 
were some pleasing and correct 
thoughts suggested in the course 
of the sermon, and with more appa- 
rent seriousness than I had before 
witnessed in the South American 
pulpit He dwelt with a mixture 
of complaint and severe rebuke on 
the neglect of religious worship 
which widely prevailed. Many it 
would seem were but occasional 
observers of mass, and were wholly 
regardless of the duty of confession, 
as well as guilty of a general want 
of zeal and even respect for the in- 
terests of the church. This charge 
of disrespect towards religious ob- 
servances, is reiterated by every 
preacher, and from what I have 
heard and seen, there is ground 
enough for the charge. Among 
political men, officers of the army, 
and in some instances among the 
priesthood itself, are witnessed 
marks of skepticism. In no indivi- 
dual, however, have I noticed that 
deep malicious hatred against Chris- 
tianity which so generally accom- 
panies the infidelity of England and 
our own country. 

Popery is too accommodating to- 
vards the pleasures and peccancies 
of men, to awaken their hostility. 
‘The system is simply disbelieved as 
being of divine origin, but still is 
‘‘ considered well enough for 
monks, women, and children, and 
therefore to be countenanced.”’ It 
requires little sagacity to see, that 
were the plain, pungent truths of 
the New Testament brought out 
and applied, by some Luther or 
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John Knox, to the consciences of 


these good-natured doubters, they 
would soon add open opposition to 
their present tame unbelief. That 
there should be skepticism in a 
country where the Bible itself is 
rarely seen, and imperfectly ex- 
pounded, and where there are so 
many ignorant priests, and so much 
unmeaning ceremony, is no matter 
of surprise. 

On leaving the chapel, I passed 


through the various departments of 
calling on several of 


the convent, 
the inmates, and paying a formal 
visit to the aged Prior, with whom 
I had previously formed some little 
acquaintance. The Prior is con- 
nected with one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families of Chi- 
Je, and is in point of intelligence far 
superior to any monk which I have 
met. He has borne with a reluc- 


tant assent all the changes of the 
revolution, but has recently uttered 
loud remonstrances against a threat- 
ened seizure of the monastic estates 
by the new authorities. 


As I was 
a disinterested foreigner, his abuses 
and the misconduct of government 
were, of course. spread before me, 
but without awakening in me all 
the sympathies which he wished. 
I was readily disposed to pity those 
of his brethren who, at an advanced 
age, were threatened with poverty 
as well as neglect, but had no such 
feeling towards those who were in 
the season of vigor, and might be 
separately employed in teaching 


the ignorant in the remote parts of 


the country. The door was now 
epen for him to inquire how the 
priesthood were employed and sup- 
ported in my own country, and on 
which topic J was glad to give him 
information. That our clergy could 
preach two and three sermons on a 
sabbath ; that they were supported 
without the aid of government; and 
that they had each a wife and chil- 
dren, were three such mysteries as 
the prior seemed not recently to 
have encountered, 
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This convent was built at greg, 
expense, being spread over an ep. 
tire square of the city, and having 
apartments for more than two hun. 
dred monks. There are now, hoy. 
ever, but twelve of these apartments 
which contain living beings, while 
a few old pictures and crosses oc. 
cupy, in gloomy solitude, the re. 
mainder. The two courts of this 
cloister are very spacious, neatly 
paved, and planted with orange 
trees, and around each is extended 
a piazza of ten or twelve feet iy 
width. Along the walls of these 
piazzas are hung a great number 
and variety of paintings, most of 
them of large size, and intended to 
illustrate the life and miracles of 

Dominick. 

This saint, who was born in 1170, 
was, as you know, the celebrated 
founder of the Inquisition, and in 
whose life prodigies are of course 
to be looked for. Near the en- 
trance of the outer court is hung a 
painting ten or twelve feet square, 
which exhibits him when a small 
child in company with his mother 
and other relatives, who seem by 
their looks and attentions to have 
had a presentiment of his future 
greatness. An adjoining picture 
exhibits this individual at the age 
of manhood, when he had assumed 
the cassock, and was in the act ot 
performing a stupendous miracle. 
The monk stands on a huge rock 
by the side of the ocean, at a time 
when that element is lashed with 
storm, and threatening to swallow 
up the numerous distressed vessels 
which are in sight. One vessel ha: 
already been dashed against the 
rocks, and its fragments are floating 
on the billows. The crew, how- 
ever, together with a large mastil 
and some other domestics of the 
ship, with eyes steadily fixed on the 
monk, are swimming safely to land, 
and even the distant vessels are 
beginning, it would seem. to fee 
the salutary influence of his int 
position, 
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A third picture, of still greater 
ensions. represents the saint as 
surrounded by a collection of be- 
lievers, While on another part of the 


» canvass is a company of heretics, 


juge direful drawing of satan, 
with wings, scales, a fiery forked 


© toncue, and barbed tail ‘The here- 


S tics and their infernal leader are 
| fleeing in dismay; and the design is 
© to show that they have been driven 


out from the presence of the faith- 


S {ul by the mandate and uplifted 


hand of St. Dominick. 
Another painting represents him 
as raising a dying man to life and 


health; though in this miracle, the 
| presence of the virgin Mary indi- 


© cates that the monk ascribes his su- 
| pernatural power to her imparted 
E aid. 


Another picture of immense size 


| (passing over many unnoticed) ex- 
| hibits the death and funeral proces- 


sion of this renowned bigot and 
cruel instrument of popery. In this 
long procession appear cardinals, 


| bishops, and priests of every grade, 
; and monks of every order, in their 


 ofice this monk created 


respective costumes. Here too ap- 
pear the Inquisitors, whose bloody 
These 
judges of conscience, and ministers 


S of death, are clothed in a black silk 


S coat and small clothes, with white 
| silk hose, and bear on their breasts 


fared cross, and by their side a me- 


| nacing sword—not of * the spirit,”’ 


but of glittering steel. 
Having no heart to survey longer 


| these abominations of a perverted 


religion, | left the gloomy cloister 


| of St. Dominick, and hastened to 


my lodgings. 
March 3. As little is now pass- 
ing in Santiago except what has 
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connexion with Lent, I have to-day 
been induced to visit another con- 
vent, that of St. Augustine. I was 
invited to make this visit by one 
who is a lay-brother in this estab- 
lishment, and a school teacher in 
the house where I reside. He as- 
sured me that I was to hear an in- 
teresting sermon. His assurances 
however were not verified. The 
discourse, in point of talent, was 
inferior to the one I heard at St. 
Dominick, and in spirit almost in- 
quisitorial. Some part of the dis- 
course created a suspicion that the 
speaker had a marked reference to 
myself, as he often fixed his eye on 
me and anathematized those who 
had forsaken the mother church, 
calling them ‘los Calvanistos y 
otras sectas infernales.”’ ‘This con- 
vent has about forty inmates, few of 
which, it is feared, possess much of 
the intelligence and spirit of him 
whose name it bears. 

Preaching is now heard every 
day throughout the season of Lent, 
and thisis, in most places, made to 
suffice for all the rest of the year, 
with the exception of a few anni- 
versary days of distinguished saints. 
I learn, however, that this exercise 
is more frequent in Chile than in 
Buenos Ayres—indeed that there 
is in one chapel a sermon on almost 
every Sabbath evening. Yet it is 
still evident that the business of 
preaching is here but a secondary 
duty ; while that of reading a Latin 
mass is considered the great work 
of the priesthood, and, with con- 
fession and penance, the means of 
salvation to a gay and thoughtless 
people. 

(To be continued.) 
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It is known to our readers that 


for many years past there has been 
among the Episcopalians of this 


country a serious difference of 
opinion and of feeling. ‘Two op- 
posing parties have been gradual- 
ly formed corresponding in most 
points with the two great parties 
which divide the established church 
of England. ‘The ‘ High church”’ 
party, with Arminian viewsof Chris 
tian doctrine, with Roman 
lic notions of the efficacy of s 

craments administered by proper 
hands, and with the exclusiveness 
of feeling which constrains them 
most devoutly to eschew the con- 
tamination of any contact with 
‘‘ dissenters,” constitute pro ably 
a considerable majority among the 
Episcopalians of both countries. 
The ** Low church” or ‘ Evangel- 
ical’’ party on the other hand, with 
u theology conformed to the thir- 
ty-nine articles, with more pro- 
testant opinions about the nature 
of church ordinances, and with more 


Catho- 


liberality in regard to Christian ;, 
tercourse with other denoming. 
tions, make up, to some extent. in 
effort what they want in number 
andin the means of influence. 

It is known too that within a fey 
months the diflerence betwee, 
these parties, has broken out in) 
an open and earnest controversy, 
In the election of an Assistant Bish. 
op for the Diocese of Pennsylyaniy 
the Convention was equally divided, 
and after a long course of election. 
eering and management (which 
each party we believe ascribe; 
wholly to the other) the High. 
Churchmen carried the day, and 
the Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk o! 
Brooklyn in New-York was chosen 
by a bare majority over the Rey. 
William Meade of Virginia. The 
successive steps of this affair ap 
pear to have occasioned a great 
many pamphlets on both sides of 
the question, only a few of which 
have fallen under our immediate 
inspection. But we have seen 
enough and heard enough to cor: 
vince our minds that the peculiar 
circumstances of this controversy 
seem to bear inauspiciously not 
only on the sectarian interests 0! 
that particular denomination but 
also on the cause of truth and god 
liness. 

Let not this language be quote 
as implying any disapprobatio! 1 
the course adopte ‘d by the evange! 
ical Episcopalians of Pennsylvania 
All our feelings and prepossessions 
in this matter are with them, and 
we have known nothing whic) 
ought to impair our confidence 
in their Christian spirit or thei 
Christian discretion. We meat 
only that the controversy is too 
cal and occasional and ig 
Such a dispute necessarily ¢a! 
into exercise every dangerous feel: 
ing, and the longer it is continued 
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unless it passes to the discussion of 
abstract principles, the more fierce 
} and loud and fiery will it become. 
The questions, whether Dr. On- 
derdonk was lawfully elected bish- 
S op—whether the Rev. Mr. Carter 
F jad a right to vote in the conven- 
tion—whether Bishop Hobart is 
yore aspiring or more lordly than 
becomes a prelate—whether the 
Rev. Mr. Allen is uncourteous in 
his attacks upon the diocesan 
of New-York ;—may be disputed 
slways and never be any nearer to 
a conclusion than at the beginning. 
But the uselessness of such a con- 
troversy is the least evil attending 
it, Such a controversy almost ne- 
; cessarily becomes a quarrel, beget- 

ting hard names, and bitterness and 
| wrath and clamour, till the enemies 
| of God and of his church take up 
the shout of exultation. But the 
questions whether the native moral 
corruption of man is partial or en- 
tire—whether the purposes of God 
extend to all events, or only to now 

and then a particular occurrence— 
| whether regeneration is a change 
‘the inmost heart wrought by the 
spirit, or only a change of visible 
effected by baptism— 
whether a revival of religion is an 


reiauions 


nhallowed and ungodly human ar- 
e, or an outpouring of celestial 
-whether to join with 
Christians of various names in ef- 
rts fora common Christian ob- 


or wrong—are ques- 


} 
iAuUeNCeS 


‘tas right 
lions Ofanother sort. ‘hese ques- 
of wide 
importance ; 


4 


and permanent 
they are connected 
with all the vital interests of Christ- 
ianity; and a controversy on such 
points might easily be so conducted 
Sto confirm the truth and to force 
on the conviction of the public 
And therefore it is that we 
‘egret the necessity which has given 
‘He Controversy its present shape, 
tinging forward so many _per- 
‘Onal and occasional questions, and 
mete than half diverting the public 
“ention from those far 
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questions which constitute the ori- 
ginal ground of variance. 

The pamphlet of Mr. M’[lvaine 
affords a fair illustration of our 
meaning. This pamphiet is a per- 
sonal vindication of the author 
from certain charges preferred 
against him by the gentleman who 
is now co-bishop of Pennsylvania. 
A new episcopal congregation had 
been formed in Rochester, and had 
made overtures to Mr. M’Ilvaine 
to become their pastor. This pro- 
posed arrangement Dr. Onderdonk 
was desirous of defeating; and 
therefore wrote a letter half-private 
and half-public to a gentleman of 
his acquaintance in that village, 
putting the people on their guard 
‘‘respecting that gentleman’’—as 
‘one of the most decided of low, 
or rather half-churchmen’’—as ‘a 
great opponent of Bishop Hobart’ 
—as ‘ta zealous promoter of the 
schemes that would blend’’ Epis- 
copalians ‘* with Presbyterians’’—- 
as having been ‘‘ educated at the 
Presbyterian Seminary at Prince- 
ton’’—as having ‘‘ worn out his 
popularity’? at both the places at 
which he has heretofore jabored in 
the ministry—as being according 
to the ** current idea”’ *‘ the reverse 
of pleasing in his general and pas- 
toral intercourse’’—and as having 
in his sermons, notwithstanding his 
high reputation, ** more show than 
substance.”? ‘This letter, though 
addressed in form to an individual, 
was of course considered as design- 
ed to enlighten the minds and to 
direct the proceedings of the ves- 
try of the newly organized congre- 
gation, and was therefore commu 
nicated to the members of that 
body. It thus became a matter of 
considerable notoriety; it found 
its way into the public journals ; it 
was circulated far and near; and 
finally, as we gather from Mr. M.’s 
reply, a pamphlet was published in 
defence of Dr. O.’s proceeding as 
an act entirely proper. In these 
circumstances Mr. M. felt that by 
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a regard for his own character and 
usefulness he was compelled to 
vindicate himself from the charges 
which had been urged against him 
so senously, which were sustained 
by the authority of so great a digni- 
tary, and which had gained so wide 
a circulation. And while be has 
vindicated himself most triumph- 
antly, he has done it—we are happy 
to say—with a meekness and kind- 
ness of spirit which few men would 
be able to exhibit under such prov- 
ocation. We must go to the re- 
gion of political electioneering to 
find an instance in which a man 
claiming to be respectable has de- 
scended to a course of conduct 
paraliel to the part which Dr. O. 
has sustained in this history, as it 
appears in detail. For the details 
we refer our readers to the state- 
ment in the pamphlet. The con- 
duct of the bishop elect taken to- 
gether, seems to be very much like 
what the Bible calls * back-biting ;”’ 
and if we are not much imposed 
upon, it affords a striking and rath- 
er singular illustration of Dr. Ho- 
bart’s strong language where he 
speaks of men who, with all their 
religious professions, ‘*shun not 
those artitices which even the 
world loathes and reprobates.”’ 
But triumphant as Mr. M'llvaine’s 
effort at self-vindication proves to 
be, and Christian-like as is the 
spirit with which he has borne him- 
self in this matter, we read his per- 
formance not without a deep regret 
that instead of seeing him thus en- 
gaged in a mere skirmish, warding 
off the shafts hurled at him from 
a petty ambuscade, we do not see 
hin contending with the enemy 
upon the open field of argument 
for the great truths and principles 
which are in fact at issue. And 
this regret is heightened when, as 
we read the few pages where he 
treats of the difference in principle 
between the parties, we sce the 
ability with which he might quit 
himself in such a conflict. 


Bishop Hobart being inviteg to 
preach at the ‘* consecration” g 
Dr. Onderdonk, felt himself call. 
ed—and indeed it would be diff. 
cult to specify the occasion whey 
he has not felt himself Called—to 
set forth and defend the peculiar. 
ties of his sect; not merely the 
peculiarities of his church, but the 
peculiarities of the “ high-chureh” 
party in the Episcopal communiop, 
The Sermon has obtained no ineop. 
siderable notoriety in consequence 
of its having been regarded as ay 
unkind, and, in view of the circum. 
stances in which it was delivered 
an outrageous attack upon those 
who, in the exercise of thei 
Christian and ecclesiastical rights, 
had opposed the election, and had 
protested against the consecration 
of the man whom at that time and 
in that place the preacher was in- 
vesting with authority over them. 
But it is not on that account that 
we have chosen to notice it on our 
pages; for, as we have already 
hinted, we deem it inexpedient for 
us to enter minutely into that con- 
troversy. We notice it only be. 
cause it contains a more summary 
and on most points a more explicit 
exposure of high-church principles 
than we remember to have seen 
in any other publication. 

Dr. Hobart’s text is ‘* Study te 
show thyself approved unto God. 
After a brief and appropriate intro- 
duction, he announces his subject 
thus. 

‘* Study to show thyself approved 
unto God. in the faithful discharge 
of duty, as demanded by the partic 
ular circumstances and exigencis 
of ovr church.” p. 8. . 

Under this genera) subject tle 
preacher has thirteen specification 
of the duty of a Bishop in the pre 
sent circumstances and exigencies 
of the Episcopal church. Of these 
specifications, our limits and a due 
regard to the patience of our reat- 
ers will permit us to notice only“ 
few. 
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The first head of the discourse 
treats of the duty of ‘faithfully 
preaching the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel. “oA failure 
in so doing,’ says Dr. H. ** is one 
of those charges which, from what- 
ever motive, is [query are ?] often 
urged against a portion, at least, 
of the bishops and clergy of our 
church. Wo, indeed, be to them 
if they thus neglect to teach and 
to enforce those vital doctrines, 
which alone can give efficacy to 
the Gospel.’’ ‘Then, after remark- 
ing that in determining how he 
shall preach the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel he must study 
to approve himself unto God rath- 
er than to secure the good opinion 
of men, our author proceeds as 


follows. 


No love of applause, as the advo- 
cate of what is miscalled liberal and 
rational Christianity; and no fear of 
censure for opposing what, by a strange 
anomaly, are sometimes distinguished 
as the doctrines of grace ; will prompt 
him, on the one hand, to make man, 
the gold of whose nature has become 
dim, as bright and pure as when his 
maker’s image was impressed on his 
soul; nor, on the other, to degrade 
that image, in native hatred of God 
and goodness, to the likeness of a fiend, 
and so to bind man inthe chains of his 
corrupt passions, as to fix his crimes 
and his final perdition on the God of 
purity and boundless goodness. On 
the one hand, he will not wrest from 
the divine justice its sceptre, and from 
the divine government its sanctions, 
by extending pardon to sin without 

s the vindication of that offended justice, 
reparation to that insulted govern- 
hor, on the other, limit that 
; itonement to God’s violated justice 
and sovreignty, which is more than of 
f value for the salvation of millions of 
| Worlds, to but a small portion of the 
} tuned race who require it. On the 
one hand, he. will not represent man’s 
powers and affections as standing in 
F to need of the invisible and incompre- 


ment ; 


cnsible but transforming power of 


‘pernatural grace; nor, on the other, 
vill he exhibit this spiritual death 
10 sin, and new birth unto righteous- 
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ness, as effected but by the application 
of human reason and human resolution, 
guided and sanctified by the influence 
of the divine spirit secretly but power- 
fully dispensed in the use of moral 
means and external pledges. pp. 


8,9. 


We would hope the Bishop’s 
meaning is not so bad as his lan- 
guage seems to represent it. Ob- 
viously he does mean first, that the 
bishops and inferior ministers of 
the Episcopal Church must not in- 
culcate Unitarianism ; and second- 
ly, that they must not preach 
what are called ‘the doctrines of 
grace.’”” And we would gladly 
believe—if we could—that this is 
all which he means. But he says 
much more than this. Let us look 
at his language. 

1. His language means that the 
advocates ‘‘of what is miscalled 
liberal and rational Christianity’’— 
that is the Unitarians—* make 
man, the gold of whose nature has 
become dim, as bright and pure 
as when his Maker’s image was 
impressed on his soul.”” Now we 
are no friends to Unitarianism ; but 
upon the principle of giving to all 
their due, we must say that we 
doubt whether any one of them 
will acknowledge this as a just des- 
cription of their opinion. They 
hold—as we understand them— 
that man hus by nature no charac- 
ter at all—that each human being 
forms a character for himself—and 
that, without any man’s being en- 
tirely bad or entirely * bright and 
pure,” some men are better and 
others are worse. If it can be 
proved that any respectable Unita- 
rian in this country—respectable 
we mean among his own friends— 
believes and preaches that man is 
thus ‘*‘ bright and pure,’’ we will 
acknowledge that we have been 
over-charitable in forming our judg- 
ment of their opinions. 

2. The only positive ‘‘ doctrine 
of original corruption’? which is 
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hinted at as true, is that ‘‘ the gold 
of man’s nature has become dim.” 
Without showing how far short 
this is of that fearful energy of ex- 
pression with which the Bible 
speaks of human depravity; we 
would only ask whether there is in 
fact any desperate discrepancy be- 
tween this doctrine and the corres- 
ponding doctrine in the system of 
*¢ liberal and rational Christianity.” 

3. The language which the bish- 
op uses means that those who hold 
what are ‘distinguished as the 
doctrines of grace’’ are guilty of 
injustice towards the image of God 
which is impressed on the native 
character of man ;—that they ‘* de- 
grade that image, in native hatred 
of God and goodness, to the like- 
ness of a fiend, and so bind man 
in the chains of his corrupt passions 
as to fix his crimes and his final 
perdition on the God of purity and 
boundless goodness.”” Whom he 
intends to designate, when he thus 
speaks of ‘‘ the doctrines of grace”’ 
is as evident and unquestionable 
2s itis whom he intends to point out 
by the periphrasis—‘ advocates of 
what is miscalled liberal and ration- 
al Christianity.’’ The phrase ‘** doc- 
trines of grace’? has acquired a 
meaning distinctive of a certain 
system of opinions—a meaning 
which, unless it be*explained and 
guarded, it conveys to every mind. 
It means what is called the ** Evan- 
gelical system’’ of opinions and of 
preaching. It means not only the 
views of the ‘‘Low-church”’ party in 
Bishop Hobart’s own denomination, 
but the views of the great body 
of the Presbyterian Congregational 
and Baptist churches in these Uni- 
ted States. All these Christians, 
constituting the vast majority of the 
professed disciples of our Lord in 
this land, are thus charged, in one 
sweeping sentence with degrading 
God’s image in the human heart to 
the likeness of a fiend, and with 
so binding man in the chains of 
his corrupt passions as to fix his 


crimes and his final perdition upon 
God. 

This representation we deen 
worthy of a little attention. [f j; 
were a solitary charge uttered by , 
single individual, it might be wo. 
thy of notice as proceeding from 
the great leader of Episcopal Ay. 
minianism in this country, and as 
having been given to the public op 
an occasion not only of great go. 
lemnity in itself, but made more go}. 
emn by the interest of peculiar 
circumstances. It is not, however 
a solitary charge. It is connected 
with anextended system of misrep. 
resentation. And it isin this light 
as a specimen of the mode in which 
the evangelical doctrine of huma 
corruption is very widely treated by 
men who dare not meet it fairly and | 
fairly contradict it—as a specimen 
sanctioned by a Right Reverend 
name and gaining circulation, if not 
currency, from the interest of a 
great occasion—that we deem it 
worthy of a little attention. In 
just this way, the Orthodox, the 
Presbyterian, the Congregational, 
the Evangelical doctrine of depray- 
ity is represented by a multitude o! 
tongues and pens on all occasions. 
And by such representations s0 
often repeated the minds of many, 
particularly the undiscriminating 
and unthinking, are seriously preji: 
diced against the truth. Misrep- 
resentation and declamation at 
not unfrequently successful where 
no honest argument could be col 
structed. 7 

Now what is the doctrine whici 
the Bishop of New-York thus de 
nounces? What is the ‘ doctrine 
of grace’’ on the subject of humal 
depravity? It is simply this—the 
doctrine that man is by nature the 
subject of an entire moral corti) 
tion. This is the doctrine of de 
pravity which is preached from 
evangelical pulpits, which 1s * 
forth and vindicated in evangelice! 
publications, and which mingles !! 
self with all the prayers and conlt: 
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Us 


sioas of evangelical believers. Oft- 
ven have we heard this doctrine 
preached ; and always do we hear 
it announced in language such as 
that which we have now used. 

Into the proof of this doctrine we 
do not design to enter. Our only 
purpose is to show what is the doc- 
trine, and to compare it with the 
description given by the Bishop. 
in showing what the doctrine is, we 
shall just attempt to show how 
evangelical preachers explain it in 
their sermons. And we hardly 
think that Dr. Hobart, or any other 
misrepresenter of Calvinism, will 
afirm that, when they have heard 
the doctrine preached, the preach- 
er has not shown first what the 
doctrine does not mean, and se- 
condly what it does mean; or 
that these two heads of discourse 
were not treated in some such 
manner as the following. 

This doctrine does not mean that 
menare as bad as they can be: [or 
nobody has ever denied that all 
men, not excepting perhaps the 
very worst, are capable of progres- 
sion in wickedness. Nor does it 
mean that men have not a great 
many civil and social virtues: For 
it is a fact obvious to common ob- 
servation, coincident with the rep- 
resentations of Scripture, and never 
contradicted, that to man as a be- 
Ing sustaining certain domestic and 
social and civil relations, there per- 
tain certain corresponding atffec- 
tons and principles of judgment. 
Nor does it mean that men are not 
voluntary in their transgressions : 
lor the fact that men are moral 
agents is one of those principles of 
belief the denial of which is insani- 
'y;—and however some men, by 
injudicious modes of speech, or by 
ll-contrived theories, may seen: to 
have implied a contradiction of this 
lundamental truth, they all insist 
upon this truth, and all take it for 
granted as a thing too obvious to be 
questioned. 

On the contrary, this corruption 
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is called a moral depravity. It is 
maintained to be a corruption of the 
heart and spirit—a corruption of 
will and purpose and action. There 
are indeed those who suppose that 
the consequences of the apostasy 
include a degradation of the intel- 
lectual and physical powers of hu- 
man nature, as well as of the moral 
character. But even these regard 
that intellectual and physical de- 
gradation as the result, and in part 
the punishment of this moral cor- 
ruption. All who hold “the doc- 
trines of grace,”’ unite in maintain- 
ing, under one form or another, 
that the guilt of the sinner is his 
own. 

This corruption is maintained to 
be a depravity by nature, in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of those who 
ascribe all the wickedness of men 
to education, or example, or acci- 
dental circumstances ; and who be- 
lieve that the character of sinful- 
ness is formed by the operation of 
such causes at some period after 
the commencement of moral action. 
It is a depravity by nature,inasmuch 
as it is a corruption of character 
belonging to every man from the 
commencement of his accountable 
existence up to the time when the 
grace of God arrests him and makes 
him a new creature. 

This corruption is held to be en- 
tire, in opposition to the notion that 
there are in the moral character of 
maa some remaining principles of 
obedience to God—that there is 
some spark which needs only to be 
fanned and fed, some affection 
which may be improved and cher- 
ished till it becomes the holiness 
which God requires. The doctrine 
of total depravity—to call it by a 
name which exposes it to every 
prejudice—is neither more nor less 
than this, that there is in the char- 
acter of man till he is born of God, 
nothing of the nature of holiness— 
no principle of conduct, no affec- 
tion, which, be it ever so much cul- 

tivated, and refined, and strengthen- 
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ed, will bear any true resemblance 
to that holiness which God demands 
of every moral being, and which his 
grace has implanted in the renova- 
ted soul. 

The meaning of our doctrine 
then rests very much upon the im- 
port which we attach to the word 
holiness. What do we understand 
by this word? We understand it to 
mean the willing subjection of the 
soul to the authority of God Ho- 
liness is the submission of the in- 
most spirit to that fundamental law 
in the government of Jehovah, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart.” It is the pre- 
ference of the will of God to all 
things else, adopted as the supreme 
ehoice of the mind, the ultimate 
principle of action. This is holli- 
ness ; and whether holiness be per- 
fect or imperfect, it is the same 
principle, the supreme preference 
of the will of God. Perfect holi- 

ness is where this principle is not 
only supreme, but is unwavering in 
its influence, and is brought to bear 
in all its ascendancy on every act 
and purpose of the mind. Imper- 
fect holiness is where the same 
commanding purpose exists, but 
without that unwavering energy, 
and with a less uniform application 
to the conduct. This supreme pre- 
ference of the will of God is always 
the principle of holiness; and where 
this is wanting—however graceful 
and amiable may be the play of hu- 
man passions—howev er acute and 
controlling the sense of character 
—however keen 
restless and wounded conscience— 
however precise the attendance on 
all the externals of religion—there 
is no obedience to God, and noth- 
ing like it; and there (it is no ex- 
aggeration to say) is entire moral 
corruption in the sight of infinite 
purity. And more; where this 
principle of holiness is wanting, 
there is of course the principle of 


all rebellion against God. there is 


the vibrations of 
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the preference of self-gratificatioy 
to the will of the Eternal, there ;; 
the spirit which, when the will of 
God is distinctly felt to thwart jt; 
controlling purpose of self-gratifica- 
tion, has within it—can have within 
it—no principle but that of Opposi- 
tion, and resistance, and enmity. 
Respecting this doctrine—the 
doctrine of the entire moral corrup- 
tion of human nature—Bishop Ho. 
bart affirms that in maintaining jt 
we degrade man ‘to the likeness 
of a fiend ;’’ or in plain words, that 
we make men as bad as devils 
And this is the charge which is ur 
ged against evange lic al Christians 
from all quarters. ‘This charge the 
tippler belches forth over his cups, 
stammering curses against Calvin. 
ism. This charge the gamester, 
and the swearer, and al] the sons o/ 
Belial, urge in concert. This 
charge the Unitarian echoes in 
more courtly periods from the pul- 
pit and the press And lo! the 
lawn-sleeved bishop takes up the 
charge and fulminates it from his 
‘*throne.’’ Will this master and 
teacher in Israel bear with us while 
we ask, What mean you by this 
charge ? We degrade man to the 
likeness ofa fiend! We make men 
as bad as devils! What does such 
an assertion mean? If it 1s a mer 
unmeaning flourish of words, de 
signed to waken prejudice and t 
turn aside the edge of truth, we sa) 
—and we desire to say it solemnly, 
as inthe name of conscience and 
of God—liet every man beware how 
he deludes the souls of sinners )} 
an artifice so paltry. If he means 
by fiends those beings whom the 
Bible describes as the angels who 
kept not their first estate, and whou 
God hath reserved in chains under 
darkness to the judgment of th 
creat day,—then we beg him to re- 
member that he knows nothing 0! 
these beings but what the Bible 
telis us: and that the Bible de- 
scribes them not as the long-horne? 
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cloven-footed monsters of a nurse- 
ry tale. but rather as Milton has 
conceived them— 


« Angels ruin’d, and the excess 
9? 
Of glory obscured : 


And we call upon him to collect 
© overy thing which the Bible has told 
us respecting the character of sin- 
ful angels ; and when the descrip- 
tion is complete, then to set down 
| py its side all that the Scriptures 
) cay about the character of sinful 
4 and unrepenting men, and tell us 
© which picture is delineated with the 
broadest outline, and which is the 
fullest and blackest with its hues of 
cult. Do we hear the charge 
| again, that we degrade man to the 
| likeness of a fiend ? The argument 
' is only ad invidiam. It is nothing 
© tothe purpose. The only question 
is, whether we make men worse 
than the Bible makes them, or 
© worse than they are in fact. But 
we deny the imputation. We be- 
> lieve that the opposition which the 
| devils maintain against their Maker 
| is just what the opposition of wick- 
| ed men will be when, stripped of the 
restraints and counteracting pas- 
= sions of their social nature, they 
| shall come to the same place of tor- 
ment—-more undisguised, more 
| systematic, more desperate, more 
patense, than the enmity which 
lurks in any carnal mind on earth. 
» At the same time we believe also— 
| ind the Bible bears us out in the 
} Opinion—that the principle of oppo- 
| sition to God, the supreme prefer- 
sence of self-gratification, is the 
pSume in wicked angels and in wick- 
ea men, 
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But another charge is urged 
dgainst us. Dr. Hobart says, that 
|ve “so bind man in the chains of 
is corrupt passions as to fix his 
pcrmes and his final perdition on 
‘ke God of purity and boundless 
¢oodness, How? Before the 
“iarge is repeated, let the accuser 
Pause, and think if he can tell us 
)oW. Do we maintain—as our 
has done on some for- 
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mer occasion—that the depravity 
of men is ‘their misfortune and 
not their crime?’ If we did, we 
might find the charge a difficult one 
to be refuted. On the other hand, 
do we not maintain that man in all 
his perverseness is a voluntary re- 
bel, the free perpetrator of his own 
transgressions, and thus the author 
of his own perdition? How then 
do we fix his crimes and his perdi- 
tion on the God of purity and love? 

We have spoken on this subject 
thus at Jength, because we regard 
it as a topic of primary importance 
in the controversy with the anti- 
evangelical portion of the Episco- 
pal church, and because, as we 
have already intimated, calumny is 
every where so loud and busy in 
misrepresenting ‘‘ the doctrines of 
grace’’ on this particular point. 
Our limits compel us to omit some 
inquiries and suggestions which we 
had designed to make respecting 
our author’s statement of ‘ divine 
atonement.’’ We proceed there- 
fore to consider his view of the 
‘‘ fundamental doctrine”’ of ‘ spir- 
itual renovation.” 

4. Bishop Hobart’s language 
means that ‘‘ man’s powers,’’ as 
well as his ‘‘ affections,’’ ‘* stand in 
need of”’ * the transforming power 
of supernatural grace.” If this is 
true, if man’s powers, as distin- 
guished from his affections, are not 
such as qualify him to render obe- 
dience to God, then he is by every 
principle of justice exempted from 
the claims of God’s moral govern- 
ment ; for God’s moral government 
is a government over moral agents, 
and a moral agent who has not the 
power of obeying is a thing impos- 
sible. Ifthe Bishop is disposed to 
deny that this is his meaning, we 
say again that this is what his lan- 
guage means ; and when he is thus 
summarily treating the most meta- 
physical and controverted subjects 
in theology, how are we to know 
his meaning but by a strict inter- 
pretation of his language ? 
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‘* spiritual death unto sin and new 
birth unto righteousness is not ef- 
fected but by the application of hu- 
man reason and human resolution, 
guided and sanctified by the influ- 
ences of the Divine Spirit.”” What 
this means may be somewhat doubt- 
ful. If it means—as at the first 
glance it seems to mean—that man 
is the prime mover in his own con- 
version, with some guiding and 
sanctifying assistance from the Di- 
vine Spirit ; it is as contradictory to 
what the preacher has just said 
about what “‘ man’s powers and af- 
fections’”’ stand in need of, as it is 
difficult to be reconciled with the 
whole current of Scripture lan- 
guage. If it means—as it may per- 
haps be construed—that the Divine 
Spirit moving by his own sovereign 
will directs the mind and will of the 
sinner, and brings him to God; it 
is indeed accordant with what the 
Bible says—‘‘ Which were born not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God;”’ 
and we have only to regret that the 
author has expressed himself so 
equivocally, and especially that he 
has encumbered and nullified his 
meaning with the additional clause 
which we now proceed to notice. 
6. Our author’s language means 
that the influences of the Divine Spi- 
rit are ‘‘dispensed”’ only “‘in the use 
of moral means and external pledg- 
es.’ In order to understand this 
fully, the reader who is not famil- 
iar with the language of High-church 
theology, needs to examine a little 
the second head of the discourse 
where the preacher speaks on the 
duty of ‘* exhibiting the [Episcopal} 
church in its divinely constituted 
ministrations and ordinances as the 
mean and pledge of salvation to 
the faithful.” He there lays it 
down as a ‘doctrine’ equally 
scriptural and philosophical ‘ that 
the ministrations and ordinances of 
the church are the means and 
pledges of salvation to the faith- 
ful,”’ in other words, that “ spiritu- 


al blessings are conveyed ap) 
pledged by external symbols.’ 
What then is the “ doctrine” of 
spiritual renovation which our ay. 
thor’s language inculcates? Why 
that this spiritual renovation js po; 
* effected but by the application of 
human reason and human resoly. 
tion guided and sanctified by the 
influences of the Divine Spirit” 
‘*dispensed in the use of” the 
‘* divinely constituted ministrations 
and ordinances’’ of the Episcopal 
church. The “ moral means” are 
the preaching of the divinely ordain. 
ed ministers, and the liturgy and 
fasts and festivals of this divine); 
constituted church ; and the “ ex. 
ternal pledges”’ are the sacraments 
administered by divinely author. 
ised hands. It is in the use of 
these ‘‘ moral means and external 
pledges” that the influences of the 
Divine Spirit are dispensed to guide 
and sanctify human reason and hu- 
man resolution applied to effect the 
spiritual death unto sin, and new 
birth unto righteousness. And in 
this way only is that spiritual reno- 
vation effected. Can it be that 
this author is a bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church ? Or have 
we misunderstood him? Let u 
look again. What is his language 
‘* Nor will he’’—the bishop who 
studies to approve himself to Goi— 
‘* exhibit this spiritual death unto 
sin and new birth unto righteous: 
ness as effected but by the applic 
tion of human reason and huma 
resolution guided and sanctified by 
the influences of the Divine Spirit 
‘“‘ dispensed’’—-how ?-—* secret 
but powerfully dispensed in the us? 
of moral means and external pleds 
es.” ‘* Spiritual blessings” “1? 
exhibited as ConvEYED and PLED« 
ED by external symbols.” “le 
ministrations and ordinances of tht 
church are the means and pledge 
of salvation to the faithful.” Bu! 
let us read a little farther. 

That the church is the body ° 


' 


that divine Lord who gave hinase!! ! 
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it, that as members of this body true 
believers are united in him its head, 
and thus partake of his fulness of mer- 
cy and grace, are truths of the divine 
word too frequently and too strongly 
set forth to be denied. p. 11, 


What is this? ‘* The church is 
the body of that divine Lord who 
cave himself for it.”” Very well. 
The church we admit—not the 
Episcopal denomination exclusive- 
ly—is the body of Christ. ‘As 
members of this body, true believ- 
ers are united in him its head, and 
thus partake of his fulness of mercy 
and grace.” ‘True believers are 
united to Christ by faith, by grati- 
tude. by love, and in their common 
union with him they are united to 
each other; and as united in him 
they are members of his body ; and 
thus, as united to him by faith—not 
as members of the church—they 
partake of his fulness of mercy and 
erace. ‘The Bishop has indeed put 
together in this sentence several 
unquestionable Christian truths ; 
but with his ** as’’ and his ‘* thus,”’ 
he has placed them in relations to 
each other as monstrous as they 
are imaginary ; and placed in such 
connections the truths themselves 
are distorted and, if we may use 
such a word, unspiritualized. But 
letus proceed. These truths our 
author says are ‘‘ too strongly set 
forth to be denied.”’ 


But though not denied, how much 
are they neglected! How much de- 
tried, how odiously and contemptuous- 
ly branded are all researches as to the 


wode by which, in this divine body of 


the Redeemer, power is to be derived 
‘0 minister in its holy concerns, to dis- 


pense its ordinances! p. 11. 


We believe that among evangel- 
cal Christians generally, disputa- 
lions about the mode in which 
proper men may be constituted 
lninisters of the gospel are indeed 
‘egarded rather as gendering strife 
‘han as ministering to godliness. 
\nd the fact that Dr. Hobart re- 


lol 


gards these matters as being so 
momentous, seems to be altogether 
of a piece with the views which 
his language exhibits respecting 
spiritual renovation. 


And yet, in this spiritual and divine 
society, no man can minister unless he 
be called of God by a commission visi- 
bly conferred for that purpose; and 
there can be no commission which is 
not derived from that Almighty Head 
of this mystical body, whe only pos- 
sesses all spiritual power, and who, vest- 
ing with his apostles the authority of 
conferring the right of ministering in 
holy things, pronounced the infallible 
promise, that this authority should be 
perpetuated “even to the end of the 
world.” p. 11. 


Here is the pith and point and 
conclusion of the whole argument ; 
—the old story of the * uninter- 
rupted succession,’ and the di- 
vinely commissioned priesthood, 
and the invalidity of all ministra- 
tions out of ‘‘the one Apostolic 
church.” We are not going to 
controvert this argument. Our 
simple purpose is to give our read- 
ers a glimpse of the High-church 
opinions on this topic ; and there- 
fore without stopping to inquire of 
the Bishop on what text of Scrip- 
ture he means to rest the assertion 
about ‘‘ the infallible promise,’ we 
only ask our readers to observe 
what light these quotations throw 
upon the doctrine of the ‘* moral 
means and external pledges’”’ in 
the use of which the influences of 
the Divine Spirit are exclusively 
dispensed. But let us read on. 


The Bishop of our church on these 
subjects may prudently and mild- 
ly enforce opinions which boast, in 
more modern times, of the support of 
some of the most distinguished names 
in learning and theology, and which, 
before papal corruption obscured and 
deformed them, ranked among their 
advocates the noble army of martyrs. 
and the goodly fellowship of apostles. — 
p. 11. 
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What the opinions are which are 
to be thus ** prudently and mildly” 
enforced, may be guessed from 
what has gone before, and may be 
more distinctly ascertained by the 
following extract from a form of 
self-examination written by Bishop 
Hobart to be used by the devout 
Episcopalian when preparing for 
the celebration of the Lord’s sup- 
per, or rather—in the Roman 
Catholic phraseology of the au- 
thor—when preparing to receive 
the Holy Eucharist. 


Am Ia membei of the Church of 
Christ, whica he purchased with his 
blood, which he sanctifies with his 
Spirit, and which according to his 
sovereign pleasure, is made the channel 
of his covenanted mercies to a fallen 
world ? 

Have I been admitted to the parti- 
cipation of the inestimable privileges 
of this Church; to a title to the for- 
giveness of sin, to the favour of God, 
to the aids of the Holy Spirit, to an 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven; 
by that ordinance, which Jesus Christ, 
its divine head, instituted, the holy sa- 
crament of Baptism ? 

Do I keep up my communion with 
this Church, by devout submission to 
the ministrations of its priesthood in the 
orders of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons, deriving their authority by regu- 
lar transmission from Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer and Head of the Church, 
who has promised to be with the min- 
isters of apostolic succession ‘ always, 
even to the end of the world?”— 
Companion for the Altar, 4th Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. p. 35. 


Such opinions as these must in- 
deed be “ prudently and mildly” 
enforced, if they are to be enforced 
at all. We live in an age and ina 
country in which if these opinions 
are successfully inculcated they 
must be inculcated only with great 
caution lest they startle the com- 
mon sense of men, and be found on 
inspection to neutralize and entire- 
ly to annihilate the spirituality of 
the gospel. Men in this land and 
at this period of the world, will be 
likely to ask—when such senti- 
ments are so distinctly set before 


them as to rouse inquiry—hoy j 
comes to pass, if the value of Chris. 
tianity as a way of salvation depend 
sO much on forms and on sucecs. 
sion and on a peculiar organi, 
ation of its ministry,— how it come: 
to pass that while the New ‘esta. 
ment is full of faith, and repent 
ance, and obedience, and remissioy 
of sins through the blood of Christ 
and sanctification by the Spirit of 
the Lord, itso neglects and throys 
into the back ground a whole class 
of subjects vitally important. Apj 
when men once begin to ask this 
question there is an end to the sue. 
cess of these opinions. 

Is it not because these opinion; 
can be enforced only ‘ prudent); 
and mildly,” that the practice of 
High-churchmen so directly contra. 
dicts their theory?) ‘* None” says 
Dr. Hobart, ‘* can posse: hoi 
ty to administer the sacraments bu: 
those who have received a commis- 
sion from the bishops of the 
church.’’ Wherever the gospel is 
promulgated the sacrament of bap. 
tism is the mode through which we 
must be admitted into covenant 
with God, and by which we must 
obtain a title to those blessings and 
privileges which Christ has_pur- 
chased for his mystical body.” 
‘* Considering the sacraments as 
means and pledges of divine grace 
and mercy, it must be evident that 
their efficacy depends not on at) 
inherent virtue, but on the power 
of God which accompanies them. 
Hence results the important truth 
that, in order to be effectual, to be 
acknowledged by God, and accon- 
panied by his power, they must be 
administered by those who hav 
received a commission for the pul- 
pose from him.’’* ‘This is the the: 
ory. It makes baptism essential to 
communion with the church, and 
utterly denies the validity or valu 
of any baptism which is not admit 
istered by the hands of an Episco 
pal clergyman. Now what wot! 


“Companion for the Alta: 
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be the corresponding practice ? What 
but to rebaptize every “ dissenter”’ 
who “ conforms” to the * one apos- 
tolic church!”” A nd what is the actual 
practice of High-Churchmen in this 
particular ? Do they not admit per- 
sons whose baptism they declare 
null and void, not only as occasion- 
al communicants, but as good and 
| wholesome members of their church? 
| Do they not ordain them deacons 
and priests, and commission them, 
unbaptized themselves, to baptize 
others ? Do they not consecrate them 
> bishops, and set them who have no 
© valid title to those blessings and pri- 
> vileges which Christ has purchased 
for his mystical body, to rule that 
> mystical body ? Why arethese things 
> so? Is there any other reason for it 
> but this—that these opinions can be 
only “prudently and mildly’’ enfor- 
ced? If there is we should be glad 
to know it. 

Under the third division of the ser- 
mon, where the preacher speaks of 
“the authority of the Church,’’ we 
find such sentiments as these. 


Submission to the will of the church, 
legitimately expressed by its constitu- 
ted authorities, not violating the plain 
prescriptions of the moral law, nor the 
positive determinations of the word of 
God, must know no limits. Resistance 
in such cases would substitute individ- 
ual pleasure for public will, and would 
introduce disorder and misrule into 
| that spiritual society, whose essential 
§ characteristics are subordination and 
S unity; and, utterly incompatible with 
® the humble and mild spirit of the 

Christian, must be most hateful in the 

| sight of that divine Lord, whose prayer 

} it was that his followers **might be 
| one, always keeping the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” Things 
indifferent, when thus enacted, and 
, Such are all things not plainly enjoined 
y by reason, by conscience, or by the 
; divine law, assume the awful force of 
» the highest moral obligation. pp.12,13. 


What language is this to be utter- 
/¢din America. Submission to the 
| will of the Church,” in « things in- 
erent” must know no limits!” 
Vou. I.—No. 3. 20 
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And who is to decide what are 
“things indifferent?” “ Things in- 
different,” says our preacher, “ are 
all things not plainly enjoined by rea- 
son, by conscience, or by the divine 
law.’’ And who is to tell us what 
things are thus * not plainly enjoin- 
ed?” Who but “the Church” speak- 
ing “ by its constituted authorities ?”’ 
For if any tribunal out of the Church 
is allowed to determine this question, 
then the whole theory of “authority” 
extending its full and unrestricted 
power, is nullified. Suppose the 
Church by its constituted authorities 
expresses its will that every minister 
shall wear one suit of drapery while 
reading the liturgy from the desk, 
and shall retire and change his rai- 
ment before he ascends the pulpit to 
preach ;—who is to determine whe- 
ther this is a thing indifferent or a 
thing inconsistent with the simplicity 
of Christian worship ? The Chunch 
surely ; for if every individual 1s to 
determine for himself whether the 
thing is proper or improper, the law 
is no more—the authority of the 
Church is simply the authority of ad- 
vice and recommendation. So if the 
Church by its constituted authorities 
should enact that every minister must 
have his head shawed, who is to de- 
terinine whether ‘this is a thing indif- 
ferent? ‘The Church has determin- 
ed it already by that legislative act ; 
and now every minister is bound to 
shave his head by “the awful force 
of the ghest moral obligation.” 
Suppose the ‘Church enacts in due 
form to enlarge its hierachy, to set 
up new orders of its ministers and 
rulers, to appoint archbishops and 
patriarchs, ancl a great bishop over 
all; who may say that this is not a 
thing indiffererit, or shall dare to vio- 
late that **awful force” of “ moral 
obligation” which is thus created ? 
Suppose the Church should express 
its will that no Jayman shall read the 
scriptures umless they be bound in 
the same volume with the liturgy and 
some approved high Church com- 
mentary, “who shall say that this de- 
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cretal does not “assume the awful 
force of the highest moral obliga- 
tion.’ ‘The truth is, there is no such 
thing asa divine power of legislation 
im the Church. Every ecclesiastical 
decree of whatever name—whether 
it be fulmined froin the Vatican or 
backed by the anathemas of an ecu- 
menical council—whether it be the 
edict of a bishop, or the enactment 
of a convention—whether it pro- 
ceed from the conclave of a Metho- 
dist conference or from the sessions 
of a Presbyterian general assembly— 
whether it be the vote of a General 
Association or the simple recom- 
mendation of an occasional meet- 
iny—ought to be examined by every 
individual to whom it comes, and 
ought to be obeyed or rejected ac- 
cording as his conscientious judg- 
ment declares it to be right or wrong. 
To affirm the contrary is to open 

wide the door for all the worst abu- 
ses of the Papal tyranny. It was 
against these principles of Bishop 
Hobart, w:hen they were “ maintain- 
ed” by the peryured James, and the 
misguided Charles, and the aspiring 
Laud, and when they were “ enfor- 
ced’ by the terrors of the Star- 
chamber and the prison and the pil- 
lory—that our fathers revolted, « 
sing banishment and pove rty, and a 
thousand dangers iather than sub- 
mission. 

Under the tenth andieleventh heads 
of the discourse, our author makes 
it the duty of a bishop to condemn 
prayer-meetings and to oppose revi- 
vals of relicion. Respecting prayer- 
meetings he speaks thuts, 

He [the devout Christian] wil! not 
need the fictitious aids of those so- 
cial meetings, which, well meant 
as they may times be, and 
edifying as in sume and toa 
certain extent they may for a time, 
prove, are generally, 4nd from the 
constitution of human nature, almost 
necessarily, the theatres (in which spir- 
itual pride, ainbition and ostentation 
indulge their unhallowea aims, and 
excite those violent nimal 
sensibility, which discourazze instead 
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of inviting the presence of the meek, 
the mild, the humble graces of the 
Spirit. p. 23. 


From such language as this it jg 
refreshing to turn to what Mr. M’]}. 
vaine says on the same subject. 


He dares not discourage his people 
to “ pray one with another.” He icelg 
bound to encourage a spirit of soviql 
as well as private prayer; of prayer 

‘where two or three are met tog Cth 
er’ in the name of the Lord, as we'] ag 
where but one soul desires “ to obtain 
merey and find grace to help in time 
of need.’ He would not by any meang 
censure such @s should not think with 
him in this matter, nor would he think 
of establi a participation in social 
prayer beyond the walls of the church, 
into a condition of Christian character. 
communion, fellowslip, or love; but 
should any of his people find it edity. 
ing to spend an hour once a week at 
some unconsecrated place, in prayer 
and singing the praises of God, with. 
out using pre-composed form, he 
would tremble at the thought of op) 
them: nay, he would think it his 
‘Oo countenance them: he would 
their prayers for himself and his 
and should he, at any time, 
go in among them, though he would 
then think it right to take charge of 
the exercises, he would not scruple to 
pray in other language and with other 
arrangement than those in the liturgy. 

Can it be possible that Christians 
should never pray together but in a 
church? or never, unless their exerci- 
lucted by a minister? or 
never, but in the words of a liturgy 
framed specially for the church? |s 
there any difference, in principle, be 
tween the meeting tor prayer of ten 
people com a family, and of ten 
tenderer tie than that 
But the church 
pro priety of the 

wr) ith utd 
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hes recognize ed the 
former and of their praying 
for tho ugh sh e 
of family praver hich may be 
she has not provided one wh hich 
must be used; thus doing preci! 
what individuals of denc on i Tee 
cognizing no form of public wors:), 
have often done in composing me! 
of family worship for the conven! ice 
of those who may not feel competent 
to conduct it without them. 


by no 
in Christ ? 
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form 


used, 
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Mr. M., in taking the ground above 
described, is consoled under whatever 
name may be given him, by the three 
following considerations :— 

ist. The intrinsic reasonableness 
that Christians should be allowed to 
« pray one with another” in any con- 
venient place, without being required 
to use a form of prayer composed for 
a kind of assemblage, and for circum- 
stances exceedingly different from 
theirs. 

ad. The fact that the church in pre- 
scribing nothing relative to any ser- 
yiees but those of public worship, the 
administration of the sacrament, con- 
firmation and ordination, has left her 
ministers and members, with regard to 
all other services, entirely at their dis- 
cretion. For Mr. M. before he can 
think otherwise, must have something 
more conclusive than what is some- 
times alleged, that because the church 
has appointed a liturgy for the public 
worship of her members on occasions 
of the regular morning and evening 


prayer, she has forbidden the use of 


any thing but that liturgy, in all cir- 
cumstances of social prayer in which 
her members can be engaged. 

3d. The fact that so many ministers 


of the Episecpal Church, not only of 


those called low churchmen, but of oth- 
ers,are in the practice of what involves 
preeisely the principles contended for, 
and that such a man and Christian and 
Episcopalian and prelate as Bishop 
Griswold, is the decided friend and de- 
fender of what he calls, in plain terms, 
sy prayer m etings;” that in express 
( , precisely such as 
has just been taken in these pages, he 
has lat ‘ly published a long communica- 
tion in the Episcopal Register,the pre- 
! ninary remarks of which conclude as 
follows: “ We desire only that a few 
believers in Jesus Christ, and members 
of his * Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ 
sensible of their sins and of their ma- 
iy wants, may be permitted, without 
being judged or censured by their 
revaren, sometimes to spend an eve- 
ing mm praying for themselves and 
O'hers, in reading God’s word, and 
amnging his praise, and speaking of his 
lercies.”’ j 


defence of oround 
ference OF grount 


We return to Bishop Hobart. 
Against revivals of religion, he breaks 
lorth ina very tempest of excitement. 
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It is against these popular religious 
excitements,to which the term of * revi- 
vals of religion” is usually applied, that 
the Bishop of our church must, in duty 
to the highest interests of rational and 
fervent piety, bear his testimony— 
revivals * got up” by those popular arts 
that always excite the passions; and 
preserved and extended by a bold, and 
unlicensed, and constant employment 
of every mean by which animal sensi- 
bility may be roused, and the sympathies 
of our nature made to catch the false 
fires of enthusiasm. The Lord, indeed, 
rides in the whirlwind, and directs the 
storm, and in religion, as in nature, 
ultimately overrules them for good. 
But evils, sad evils are they; bearing 
devastation and desolation in their 
course—in the spiritual world,sweeping 
before them the courtesies of society, 
the affections of domestic life, the fair 
forms of rational and sober piety, and 
leaving, at last, the waste of disorder, 
misrule, and fanaticism, where the 
human passions riot, over which the 
friends of genuine religion mourn, and 
the scoffer raises the laugh of scorn. 
Surely, in firmly opposing these popular 
revivals of religion, the Bishop of our 
church will deserve the approbation of 
the wise and the good—certainlyv he 
will be approved by his God. p. 28. 


It may be true that revivals of 1e- 
ligion are some times attempted to 
be “got up,” by “popular arts that 
excite the * and are at- 
tempted to be “preserved and ex- 
tended by a bold, unlicensed, and 
constant employment of every mean 
by which animal sensibility may be 
roused, and the sympathies of our 
nature made to catch the false fires 
of enthusiasin.”” But Bishop Ho- 
bart ought to know that whatever ex- 
travagances may have taken place 
either of late or in times past, have 
been disowned and condemned by 
the friends of revivals no less deeid- 
edly than by himself. And he ought 
to know that the friends of revivals 
look on every such “art” as he has 
described with an eye as watchful as 
his own; and that they do so because 
they are well assured that such arts 
are certain to prevent a revival of 


passions, 
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religion ; or, if a revival has already 
begun, are still more certain to bring 
it to a speedy termination. So far 
are the evils which he enumerates 
from being essential to “revivals,” 
that the rumor of such evils having 
originated in connection with the 
late revivals within the geographical 
limits of our author’s own diocese, 
has occasioned a controversy among 
some of the best and most widely © 
respected ministers in our country— 
a controversy, over which thousands 
of fervent and humble Christians are 
praying with tears, and over which 
High-churchmen, and Unitarians, 
and Universalists, and the votaries of 
proianeness, are singing an unhal- 
lowed chorus of triumph. We are 
not going to express in this place 
any opinion on either side of that so 
much lamented controversy. But 
we may say here—what is directly 
connected with the matter before 
us—ihat so far as that debate has 
come belore the public, the real 
question at issue is, how far min- 
at the west are chargeable 
with promoting or encouraging the 
excesses which rumor has ascribed 
to theiragency. ‘The question is ob- 
viously a question of fact—hardly at 
all a question of principle. That 
this is the nature of the question ap- 
pears not only from the published 
defences of the “ western brethren’”’ 
but even from the minutes of the 
New-Lebanon convention’’——mis- 
quoted, garbled, misrepresented as 
they have been by Unitarians and 
High-churchmen. Why then this 
fanfaronade about revivals as “evils, 
sad evils,” “sweeping before them 
the courtesies of society, the aflec- 
tions of domestic life, the fair forms 
of sober and rational piety, and leav- 
ing at last the waste of disorder, mis- 
rule, and fanaticism.’’ "There is no 
language too strong to set forth the 
falsehood of this description. 

We do not overlook the remarka- 
ble admission on this subject which 
our author makes in connection with 
the statement already quoted. 


isters 
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There may be times of more than 
ordinary attention in a congregatiun to 
spiritual objects. Some dispensation 
of Providence may arouse the thou; ght. 
less and secure; and the sinner, who 
has long resisted the monitions o/ con. 
science and the strivings of God's Spi- 
rit, may at length yield; and, awaken. 
ed and convicted, he may inquire, with 
deep earnestness and solicitude. , CON. 
cerning the things that belong / Lo his 

eternal peace. By the infiuence of 
moral causes, as W ell as by the bless ing 
of God’s grace, the concern may ex. 
tend to others, and thus the number of 
those may be e nlarged, who are prose. 
cuting, with a supre me dk votcdui ss, 
the infinitely momentous inquiry, Whiat 
shall I do to be saved. p. 27. 


«There may be times,”’ then, “of 
more than ordinary attention”’ to re- 
ligion. And what is such a “time 
of more than ordinary attention” but 
a “revival,” inthe received significa- 
tion of the word’ High-church re- 
vivals, however, must begin with 
some “dispensation of Providence” 
to “arouse the thoughtless and se- 
cure.”’ If this be indispensable to 
such a revival as Bishop Hobart will 
not condemn, then nearly all rev- 
vals from the beginning until now, 
stand condemned in the mass by 
this champion of “ rational and sober 
piety.”’ For it is a fact that the clear 
and earnest inculcation of religious 
truth, far more frequently than any 
dispensations of Providence, howev- 
er striking, is the means of rousing 
the attention of the thoughtless and 
secure. ‘The God who spoke to his 
prophet at Horeb, not in the wind, 
nor in the earthquake, nor m the 
fire, but in the still small voice ; when 
he sees fit effectually to direct the 
attention of sinners to the things of 
their peace, speaks not in the dark 
and awful dispensations of his prov 
dence, but by the foolishness of 
preaching.” 

We will im: agine a case whic h we 
should be very glad to believe has 
occurred in Bishop Hobart’s con 
gregation, and which we devoutly 
wish may occur there often for maiy 











ears tocome. Suppose our author 
should preach on the text “ iuxcept 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.” Suppose that preaching on 
this text, he should simply urge on 
his hearers with all the fervor of his 
ardent mind the great fact that all 
those who do not so repent as to be- 
come new creatures, will surely and 
utierly perish. Suppose that on the 
morrow, going about in his parish 
from family to family, he should find 
one and another, and another, iin- 
pressed with the truth of that great 
fact, and desirous to flee from the 
writhtocome. Suppose that onthe 
next Lord’s day he should preach on 
this text, “The wrath of God is re- 
vealed from heaven against all un- 
and ungodliness of 
men,’ and should see in the thronged 
assembly many a tearful eye and ma- 
ny a countenance bearing the aspect 
of deep anxiety. What would he do 
in such a case? Would he say, Here 
has been no dispensation of Provi- 
dence to arouse the thoughtless, and 
therefore these appearances of more 
thanordinary attention are delusive ? 
Or would he thank God and take 
courage? And supposing him to be 
convinced that there was indeed 
more than ordinary attention in his 
congregation, would he deem it im- 
proper to invite those who felt a par- 
ticular solicitude about the salvation 
of their souls to meet him at some 
convenient time im his study or his 
parlor? And suppose ten should 
come at once, or twenty, and he 
should converse with them individu- 
ally, trying to ascertain the particu- 
lar state and feelings of each mind, 
anlurging each and all to receive 
Jesus Christ as their Redeemer and 
to lay hold on the hope set before 
them. And suppose that in conse- 
quence of this personal inquiry and 
advice some should actually find 
themselves trusting in God with a 
confidence and affection unknown 
before, and the others should find 
their solicitude becoming more in- 
‘ene and painful. And suppose that 


righteousness 
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when they came again, the number 
should be doubled. What would Dr. 
Hobart do in such a case? Would he 
recoil aghast at the results of his own 
preaching ? Would he charge him- 
self with a “bold and unhcensed” 
use of arts that “ excite the passions?!’ 
Yet in stating this case, we huve giv- 
en the summary history of hundreds 
of “revivals.” 

The twelfth particular of a bish- 
op’s duty according to our author is, 
‘in his endeavors for the general ad- 
vancement of religion, he will use 
only the instrumentality of his ewn 
church.” That isto say, He will not 
give hisaid to circulate the Bible ex- 
cept in connection with the Liturgy ; 
and he will keep at a distance from 
all institutions of Christian benevo- 
lence— Bible Societies, Tract Socie- 
ties, Sunday School Unions, in which 
Christians of different denominations 
unite for the extension of the know- 
ledge and honour of their common 
Saviour, in whom neither circumcis- 
ion availeth any thing, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature. On this 
topic we are happy to contrast the 
well-known opinions of our preach- 
er with the sentiments of Mr. M’ll- 
vaine. 


Again: Is it characteristic of a low 
churchman that he can unite and mingle 
with his brethren of other churches in 
the promotion of those schemes for the 
extension of the knowledge of “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” which involve no 
doctrine but what is common to all Chris- 
tians? if so, then Mr. M. is very ready 
to own what he has always publicly man- 
ifested, that he is indeed a /ow churchman, 
He not only can mingle with his brethren 
of other denominations, on ground com- 
mon to all, and independent of the pe- 
culiarities of any, in the promotion of 
such a cause (for example) as that of the 
circulation of the scriptures ; but he does 
mingle with them, takes great pleasure, 
finds his heart cheered, his zeal animated, 
his faith strengthened, his iove to God 
and man enlarged by such mingling. 


While he would not be considered as 


wishing to insinuate a solitary thought 
derogatory to the piety, zeal, conscien- 
tiousness of those among his brethren of 
the Episcopal Church, who, with regard 
to such things, or those before or here- 
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after to be mentioned, are diverse in their 
views, feclings, or practice from himself; 
while he can cordially allow to them the 
same freedom of opinion and action, that 
he thinks they should concede to him, 
and the large body of Episcopalians, who 
concur with him; he is free to avow the 
belief that, the better the true interests 
of the Episcopal Church are understood, 
the more her members will be found in 
the promotion of such schemes of useful- 
ness as those under consideration; and 
that the further the gospel prevails, the 
more cordially, affectionately and ani- 
versally will all that breathe the spirit and 
hold the grand essential doctrines of the 
eross of Christ, be seen breaking down 
“the middle wall of partition between 
‘them :” not forgetting or lightly esteem- 
ing their peculiaritie s, but consenting that 
they shall not prevent “the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace,” and cordial- 
ly associating on that broad and lovely 
territory of faith and holiness, the chief 
wealth and glory of all, in spreading far 
and wide “ the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus their Lord.” 
Is-there any reason for Mr. M. or any 
who think with him, to be in the least ap- 
prehensive, not only of avowing a wil- 
lingness to mingle with other denomina- 
tions, but of exhibiting the practice of 
such mingling, when it is remembered 
that the venerable Bishop Hall could not 
enly unite, in company with Bishop Da- 
venant and Carlton, in all the business, 
worship and preaching at a Synod of 
Dort ; but could say, in a sermon deliy- 
ered before that Synod, *“ we are brethren, 
let us also be colleagues. What have we 
to do with the infamous titles of party 
name? We are Chiristians let us ali be of 
thesame mind. Weareone body, let usalso 
be unanimous.” And again, in his Jreni- 
eum: “Ifa difference of opinion with regard 
to these points of external order must 
continue, why may we not be of one 
heart and of one mind? or why should 
this disagreement break the bonds of 
good brotherhood ?” 
Are any condemned upon such a charge 
as that under consideration, they will re- 
member with satisfaction that the same 
good Bishop Hall is recorded to have 
said, when he took leave of the Synod of 
Dort, that “there was no place on earth 
so like heaven as the Synod of Dort (a 
synod of non-episcopalians) and where 
he should be more willing to dwell.’ 
They will also find consolation in taking 
refuge from the load of their condemna- 
tion under the safe patronage of the 
learned and eminently evangelical Usher, 
who could not only contrive the union of 
Episcopal and other churches without re- 
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quiring the re-ordination of those not 
episcopally ordained, but without tig 
union, could heartily participate in {he 
Lord’s Supper at the hands of Q non. 
episcopal ministry. They will very com. 
fortably hide themselves under the broad 
lawn of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

of the Archbishops of Cashel, of Tuam, 
of Dublin, and of twenty-cight Bishops of 
the churches of Englan d and Ireija: ids 
who in being me mbers and officers either 
of the Naval and Military or the British 
and Foreign, or the Hide nian Bibie So. 
ciely,in each of which, ali denominatinn 
meet and act upon a perfect level, are jyst 
as obnoxious to Dr. Onderdonk’s acc = sa. 
tion, so far as acting with other denor 

inations is concerned, as Mr. M. or any 
others who may be called low churchnen, 

They will carefully recollect the partici. 
pation which Bishops White, Kemp, Moore, 
and Chase, of their own land and church, 
have had in Bible Societies, in which the 
propricty of this mingling of denomina 
tions was fully recognized, because entire. 
ly practised upon. They will not forget how 
long and regularly the presiding Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church in the United Staies, 
has acted as President of the Philadelphia 
Bible Society, in which so many distinc- 
tions of Christians are embraced ; how ho- 
nourably that venerable prelate has lately 
appeare dat the head of the noble task of 
seeing that, before three years have expit- 
ed, there shall not be a family in Pennsyl- 
vania destitute of a Bible; and lastly, how 
fully the House of Bishops, in their Pasto- 
ral Letter of 1814, recognized the principle 
and commended the doings of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, when they said, 
“we avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
congratulating all the members of our 
church, in what we conceive to be eminent- 
ly a cause of joy to the christian worl in 
general ,---the wonderful efforts which have 
been made within these few years, being 
begun principally by members of the parent 
church, by a body known under the nane 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
to disperse the Bible, Ke. We sh - 
conceive ourselves as wanting, on this oe- 
casion, to the high duties of our statis, 
were we to neglect to bear our testimony 
in favour of this energetic effort. &¢. 

It will be recollected by Dr. Onde rdonk, 
that in a late conversation with a friend of 
Mr. M. in N. Y., after declaring that he glo- 
ried in his letter to Mr. Andrews, he ex 
pressed it as his opinion, that there were 
two great points which drew a plain and 
broad line of demarcation between the !wo 
parties in the church---meaning the / igh 
and low churchmen. One of these, (he 
said,) was the unionof Ej iseupalians 
with other denominations, in the vy 
above described. Of course, Mr. M. has 
reason to conclude, that one feature of bis 
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low churchmanship in the eye of Dr. O. is 
his participation in such union. So that in 
this particular, the charge in question is en- 
firely correct. But how comforting to be 
f,voured with such companions in tribula- 
tion; how light the burden of condemna- 
tion when the shoulders of so many Bish- 
ops, Archbishops and Primates assist in its 


support ! pp. 17—20. 


Our limits will not permit us to 
add any thing to these statements ; 
and indeed we should have little hope 
of moving Bishop Hobart, or those 
who are enlisted with him, by any ar- 
sument which could be constructed 
on this subject. ‘Their error on this 
point isnot a superficial and solitary 
misapprehension ; 1t lies deep, and is 
intimately connected with their first 
ideas of the Christian dispensation. 
Not till they shall rise to other and 
nobler conceptions respecting the 
relations of the Christian faith to the 
conversion of souls and the renova- 
tionof the world; not till they shall 
learn to believe more in the intrinsic 
eflicacy of the simple truth of God 
and less in the value of forms, will 
they be able fully to understand the 
principles on which Christians differ- 
ing about forms can unite for the dif- 
fusion of the word of life. 

In concluding this article, already 
protracted beyond our original de- 
sign, we cannot but eall on Dr. Ho- 
bart to look about him and see with 
whom he and his party are joiming 
themselves in the crusade which they 
proclaim, not only against the “ doc- 
trines of grace,’’ but against Bi- 
ble Societies, and prayer-meetings, 
and revivals of religion. Who are 
their friends and compeers in this 
Warfare? Are they the majority of 
the humble, devout, fervent disciples 
o! our Lord? In their opposition to 
the doctrines of grace, they do in- 
ceed find with them, in the letter of 
their belief more than in the spirit, 
one whole denomination of Chris- 
uans, (the Wesleyan Methodist) dis- 
tnguished for active and fervent pie- 
'y. But when they take up arms 
égainst Bible Societies, and meetings 
or prayer and Christian conference, 
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and revivals of religion, who are 
their supporters? ‘The Papist relaxes 
in their favor the frown of abhor- 
rence with which he looks on all here- 
tics, and smiles upon them as his al- 
lies. ‘The Unitarian bids them all- 
hail. The Univeralist wishes them 
success. The Deist offers them 
the grasp of fraternization. Andas 
these various squadrons of the pow- 
er of darkness under their several 
banners, come wheeling to the bat- 
tle, this Protestant Christian Prelate 
joins them with his forces, and cheers 
them to the onset. We are not 
afraid for the result, for the Lord of 
Hosts is in the field, and he will pour 
defeat on all the opposers of his 
cause. Weare not afraid; but we 
do grieve to see so considerable a 
portion of the Episcopal Church 
throwing themselves with all their re- 
sources into the ranks of the adver- 
saries. And we would senously and 
kindly call on Bishop Hobart to look 
about him and see with whom he is 
associated in this warfare. Is it with 
such spirits that he is willing to be 
numbered’? No; we trust he is far 
from sympathizing in spirit with those 
on whose side he is found in act and 
effort. We trust that what he does 
in this way, is done ignorantly and 
not with the spirit of opposition to 
the truth. And we pray that as he 
pauses and looks around to see the 
position which he occupies, and the 
character of those with whom he 
has taken his stand, he may be induc- 
ed to review the course which his 
mind has followed, and may be ena- 
bled to see the misconceptions and 
errors which have brought him inte 
company so unseemly. He hopes 
to be associated hereafter with other 
spirits than these. He hopes to be 
found, ina better world than this, not 
only with those of Ins communion 
who join him in his virtual excommu- 
nication of all Christendom besides ; 
but with the Owens, and Scotts, and 
Newtons, and Whitefields, who have 
looked out from within the pale of 
Episcopacy to acknowledge, and 
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kindly to greet as brethren and fel- 
low-laborers, all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and not with these on- 
ly, but with thousands more who 
never owned allegiance to a prelate, sy 
who never received the ordinances 
through Episcopal ministrations, 


whiose devotions find access to the 
throne of grace without being guid- 
ed thither by the forms of any vene- 
rable liturgy, and who are now com- 
bining their enervies (O that it were 
more and more with one heart and 
ene spirit,) to subdue the kingdoms 
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of this world and make them the 
kingdom of our Lord. With then 

may he—and may we—be found at 
last, when the jarrings of controver. 

, shall have ceased, and prejudices 
shall have vanished, and error ghijj 
be no more ;—even with the mult. 
tude whom no man can number, who 
shall stand upon Mount Zion, in the 
sunlight of the throne, and whose 
voices shall be as the voice of meny 
waters while they sing forever with. 
out one discordant note, the victories 
of the King of kings. 








LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne Sprrit or tHe Pirarms. A 
new periodical, bearing this title, and 
in respect to size, spirit, and general 
character,similarto the Christian Spec- 
tator, is about to be commenced in 
Boston. 

Its design is,—as set forth in the 
Prospectus,—* to explain, defend, and 
promote e that system of religion which 
was planted on this soil by the first set- 
tlers of New England; and to cherish 
all those great and beneficent institu- 
tions which they left as an invaluable 
legacy to their descendants. It will 
always be found on the side of free in- 
quiry, enlarged views, unfettered dis- 
cussion, frank and open measures, and 
genuine liberality. It will be decided- 
ly opposed to that latitudinarianism in 
religion, which labours to destroy the 
distinction between the church and the 
world, and is fast approaching to infi- 
delity. It looks confidently for patron- 
age to those who receive the Word of 


God as the only authoritative arbiter of 


religious truth; who regard this Word, 
accompanied by the Holy Spirit, as 
able to make men wise unto salvation; 
and who have no confidence in systems, 
which in effect discard the Sacred 
Volume, and rely principally upon the 
discoveries of human reason.” 

The patrons of the new work have 
apprised the public that “ it is commen- 
ced after the most full and fraternal 
conference with the Conductors of the 


Christian Spectator, and has their best 
wishes forits success.” Instead of re. 
garding it as an interference with the 
latter work, the Conductors have cheer. 
fully acquiesced in its establishment; 
they regard it as in some sense abranch 
of their own publication,—issuing from 

different point for the accomplish. 
ment of special purposes, but co- 
operating with them in harmonious 
views and efforts for the promotion of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

While we may now leave, in a good 
degree, to the sister publication those 
subjects of controversy which it more 
especially contemplates, we are at lib- 
erty to turn ourselves to other subjects 
of wide and general interest tothe con- 
munity ; and pursuing these in a tone 
of free and elevated inquiry, and in the 
spirit of Christian faithfulness as wel 
as of Christian liberality, we shall con- 
stantly keep in view the high aimol 
the Christian Spectator,—striving to 
make it the instrument, however hum 
ble, of advancing the great cause 
which it has been consecrated. 


New Periopicats. Amongthene¥ 
periodicals commenced the preselll 
year we notice the following : 

The Repository and Christian Re 
view—to be published quarterly, ») 
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Lincoln & Edmands, Boston, in num- 
bers of 80 pages, at two dollars a year. 

‘»o Editors are the Rev. Protessors 
Chase and Ripley, of the Baptist Sem- 
inarv at Newton. 

The Magazine of the German Re- 
formed Church, 32 pages monthly, at 
“91,50 in advance. ‘To be edited at the 
Seminary at Gettysburgh, under the 
management and supervision of the 
Board of Managers of the Missionary 
Society of the German Reformed 
Church. 

The Evangelical Museum, conducted 
by Colin M'Iver, V. D. M. Fayette- 
ville, N. C.—A monthly of 48 pages— 
Sinadvance. ‘This work is to consist 
chiefly, and for the present entirely, of 
selections trom the best periodicals, 
American and foreign. The first num- 
ber is judiciously compiled. 

The Virginia and North Carolina 
Presbyterian Preacher, to contain Ser- 
mons from Clergymen of those States. 
Edited by Colin M'Iver, V. D. M. 

The Western Preacher, to contain 
Sermons from Ministers of the Western 
Districtof New York. Underthe direc- 
tion of Beriah B. Hotchkin, of Leroy. 


The Home Missionary, and American 
Pastor's Journal. The Committee of 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety have determined to establish a 
Magazine with this title. ‘* The in- 
creasing demand for Home Missiona- 
ry Intelligence, andthe present mag- 
nitude and importance of the Home 
Missionary cause,” the Managers state, 
“require the publication of a periodi- 
cal work in aid of its interests.” The 
American Pastor’s Journal, lately pro- 
jected by the Rev. Austip Dickinson, 
§ isto be incorporated, as far as practica- 
ble, with the work, the proprietor hav- 
ng relinquished it for that purpose. 


Kenrick’s Exposition of the Historic- 
al Writings of the New Testament is 
about tobe published in Boston, with 
telections subjoined to each section, 
and a Chronological Table of the His- 
tories of the Evangelists, and Chronol- 
ogyofthe Actsof the Apostles. It will 
; ‘orm three vols. 8vo., and be furnished 
tosubscribers at $5. 
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A Series of Sermons on the thirty- 
third chapter of Deuteronomy is about 
to be published by the Rev. Mr. Park- 
inson, of the First baptist Church in 


New-York. 


The Rev. Dr. Green of Philadelphia, 
is about to pri pare a Biographical ac- 
count of the late Rev. Joseph EKast- 
burn. 


Gibbs’ Hebrew Lericon.—It will be 
gratifying to the public as it has been 
to ourselves to learn that this valuable 
work has been republished in London. 
The periodicals of that country speak 
highly of the improvements which Pro- 
fessor Gibbs has made on the original 
work; and acknowledge the indebted- 
ness of the theological and biblical 
world for his labors. 


The Memoirs of Mrs. Huntington, by 
the Rev. Mr. Wisner, have also been 
republished in that country, with a 
recommendatory notice by the Rev. Dr. 
Gordon, of Edinburgh. 


Joshua H. Hayward, M.D., of Bos- 
ton, has been appointed Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery, in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, at Burlington. 


The Legislature of Alabama have 
passed a bill selecting Tuscaloosa as 
the site for a University. 


Johann Gottfried Eichhorn, the cel- 
ebrated German Theologian, died late- 
ly at Gottingen,aged seventy-five, hav- 
ing been a Professor thirty-nine years. 


A Professor of the Shanskrit lan- 
guage has been endowed at Oxford 
University, by the late Colonel Boden; 
‘being of opinion” says the testator, 
‘that a more general and critical know- 
ledge of that language will be a means 
of enabling my countrymen to proceed 
in the conversion of the natives of India 
to the Christian religion, by dissemina- 
ting a knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures amongst them more effectually 
than all other means whatever.” ‘The 
amount of the legacy is computed at 
between 20 and 30,000/. 


J 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Review of a Sermon, entitled “ The 
Christian Bishop approving himself 
unto God: in reference to the present 
state of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States.” Preach- 
ed by Bishop Hobart, at the Conse- 
oration of Henry U. Onderdonk, D.D. 
Assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania. By 
William Wisner, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Ithaca, N. Y. 
8vo. pp. 32. Ithaca: 1828. 

A Sermon, preached at Woodstock, 
Vt. Nov. 28,1827, at the Ordination of 
the Rev. John Richards, as Pastor of 
the Congregational Church and Soci- 
ety in that place. By Bennet Tyler, 
D.D., President of Dartmouth C ‘ollege. 
8vo. pp- 17. Woodstock: 1827. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Letter from a Gentleman in Boston to 
a Unitarian Clergyman in that city. Se- 
cond edition. pp. 20, 12mo. Boston. 

An Address on Female Education, de- 
livered Nev. 21, 1827, at the opening of 
the Edifice erected for the accommoda- 
tica of the Hartford Female Seminary. 


By ot Shs Gallaudet, Principal of the 
American Asylum for the education of 
the Deaf and Dumb. Published at tip 
request of the Trustees. Harttord. 

A Statement of what has been recent. 
ly done to supply the destitute in the 
State of New Jersey, with the Sacred 
Scriptures. Published at the request of 
the Executive Committee of the Ney 
Jersey Bible Society. 8vo. pp. 38. 1927, 

Scripture Natural History of Birds, 
Insecta, &c.; with Reflections designed fo; 
the young. By Henry Athland. 2 vols 
Hartford: D. F. Robinson & Co. 

Reply and Review of ‘a Letter of , 
Gentleman in Boston to a Unitarian (ler. 
gyman of that city. 

First Annual Report of the Americap 
Society for the Promotion of Temperance, 
8vo. pp. 67. Andover: 1826. 

Fine Arts: A Reply to Article, No, 
LVIII, in the North American Revie 
entitied Academies of Arts, &c. By Sam. 
uel F’. B. Morse, President of the Nation. 
al Academy of Design. 8vo. pp. 45, 
New-York: G. & C. Carvill. 1828. 

Cora; or the Genius of America. 18mo, 
pp. 260. Philadelphia: E. Little. 1828, 

The Humors of Eutopia: a Tale of 
Colonial Times, By an Utopian. 2vols, 
12mo. Philadelphia: 1828. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


The last Missionary Herald contains 
a Retrospective View of what has 
been done in the great work of evan- 
gelizing the world. The article is 
longer than we can well aflord room 
for in our Record, but on perusing it for 
the purpose of selecting, we find but 
little that we are willing to omit. Ii 
is valuable particularly as it gives in 
one view the present state of benevo- 
lent operations; and it will serve as a 
reference with which to compare these 
operations in their future progress. 
The fires of Christianity, which liave 
been kindled by missio: ries in various 
parts of Innia, have been seen, the 
ast year, to flame in many places, with 
creasing lustre. From Culna,—a po- 
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pulous city, a day's journey northward 
of Calcu tta, and in the midst of a pop- 
ulous count ry where a thousand cliild: 
ren have been taught in Chistian 
schools—we have heard of a written 
petition trom the principal inhabitants 
for a Christian missionary to reside 
among them. Ten mans farther north 
is the town of Bur wan, where the 
Church Missionary ‘Society has estab- 
hi ied a seminary for native boys, ar nd 
which .incont iguous villag ‘sare fitteen 
Miissio n-t chools , containing € ele ven hun 
dred youths. We have heard, thats 
village in this vicinity has also request 
ed Christian mstruction. At Dinige 
pore, dionghyr, and Benar: »—the | st 
of these the ancient seat of brahmu- 
callearning,and the * holy city ‘of ‘hel 
religion, and allof them in the inti" 
of 'ncia,— we have seen animating ev 
idence of a progressive ChristiaD inilu- 
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ence: and we have learned that the 
late bishop Heber, in a single tour 
through the upper provinces, had per- 
eonal mtercourse with more than two 
hundred native converts, the result of 
missionary exertion, and yet saw less 
than half of such as are connected 
with only the episcopal missions in 
those provinces. 

Travelling south from Calcutta, we 
pass through a village, a few miles dis- 
tant from that city, of which interest- 
ing accounts were received a year ago. 
These have been confirmed the past 
year. It is now rendered certain, 
that the inhabitants of Rammakalchoke 
have destroyed the image of their idol 
god, demolished his temple, and of the 
materials of that temple erected a sub- 
stantial Christian church.—Proceeding 
down the eastern side of peninsular 
India, we enter the country where the 
apostolic Swartz labored fifty years as 
a missionary. Here, under his minis- 
tra'ions, more than 6,000 natives were 
incuced to forsake idolatry; and the 
past year We have seen it stated in the 
correspondence of bishop Heber, who 
visited Tanjore, and is an unexception- 
able witness, that this number has 
since been increased, and that the 
bratmins find difficulty in procuring 
votaries enough to speed the ponder- 
sus wheels of their idolatrous cars 
through the deep lanes of that fertile 
coutry. 

Advancing still farther south, a more 
What we 
heard and stated a year ago, has since 
been amply illustrated and confirmed. 
More than one thousand families, in the 
district of southern India, called Pa- 
lan-vttah, have lately renounced idola- 
try, and assemble, every Sabbath day, 
in hore than a hundred villages, to 
learn the way of salvation through the 
Gospel. At one village, the missiona- 
ty was conducted toa former temple of 
idolatry converted into a Christian 
suictuary, and saw the idol of stone, 
Walch several generations had worship- 
pes, lying outside, rejected, despised, 
me ' be no more revered. Nor was 
is Sy any means a solitary instance. 
Numerous idols had been’ dest royed, 


interesting scene opens. 


‘td several idol temples either demo- 
ied, or consecrated to the worship 
in [n- 


_*, Were some affirm that missions 
4ave failed! 


the true God. And this was 
Dj 
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After remarking that a fatal blow has 
probably been given, the past year, to 
the horrid practice of, burning widows 
on the funeral piles of their husbands, 
we cross the straits of Manaar, to the 
island of CryLon. 

On this island, containing a million 
and a half of souls, about thirty mis- 
sionaries are employed, and so great an 
impression is making on idolatry, by 
their joint labors, that, as the Method- 
ist missionaries believe, the time can- 
not be remote when the entire popula- 
tion shall be rescned from the supersti- 
tions of Buddhism, and its dark and 
polluting system of demon worship. 

We next direct our attention far to 
the north, toa line of German coLo- 
nies skirting the northern shores of the 
Black Sea and the northern frontier of 
Turkey, even to the borders of Persia. 
These colonies have been brought out 
to our view the past year. They have 
been planted during the last twenty- 
five years, and have carried with them 
the seeds of Christianity. We have 
heard, that a missionary society in 
Germany has sent evangelical ministers 
among them, to fan the flames of piety, 
and prepare a Christian influence to be 
exerted on the neighboring millions of 
Russia, and Persia, and Turkey. 

Turning our eyes now to that inter- 
esting region, which was anciently the 
dwelling place of the church of God, 
what do we behold? The inhabitants 
of Mount Lreanon—comparatively a 
hardy, courageous, and intelligent peo- 
ple—become so sensitive to the ap- 
proach of truth, that the missionaries 
at Beyroot are obliged to restrain them- 
selves from travelling, lest the country 
be thrown into uproar—as Ephesus 
was, by the apostle Paul; and yet, in 
their houses, they find full occupation 
in conversing with such, as brave the 
terrors of spiritual excommunication 
to call upon them. We almost trem- 

ble to hear again from that land, lest 
some of the messengers of our church- 
es may have fallen beneath the scime- 
tar of the Turk, or the dagger of the 
vengeful papist of the mountain. 

We have heard, also, that Greece, 
through the merciful providence of the 
Lord of armies, is virtually free, and 
we shall watch with solicitude, during 
the present year, to see if the gifted 
minds of her population can be render- 
ed accessible to the influence of the 
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Gospel. The same great event, which 
broke the chains of Greece, shook, al- 
so, the power of the Moslem in Eu- 
rop«; and we shall probably know this 
year, whether the baleful flood, which 
has so long spread desolation over the 
fairest portion of Asia, is to be speedily 
rolled back, and lay open the Seven 
Churches to the reanimating influence 
of the Sun of Righteousness. 

And now, leaving Asia and Europe, 
let us look for a moment to Arrica, 
and observe the indications of favor to 
that abused continent. 

Inthe north-eastern part of it, and 
south of Egypt, lies Anysstnta, where 
the Gospel was planted by missionaries 
from Egypt, befere the age of Ma- 
hommed. God, in his providence, pre- 
serve! this people from the conquering 
sword of that impostor. During twelve 
centuries, though scarcely known to 
the rest of the Christian world, they 
have preserved a nominal Christianity, 
and have received their patriarchs from 
the Coptic, or ancient Christian church 


of Egypt. But lately, on account of 
the intemperance and other vices of 


their patriarch, he was expelled from 
the country, the alliance of forty gen- 
erations with the Coptie church was 
broken off, and a messenger was sent 
to Egypt to request a spiritual head 
from the Armenians. Saying nothing 
of this movement in Abyssinia in fa- 
vour of sound morals, behold the good 
providence of God in regard to their 
messenger. He comes to Egypt just 
as missionaries had arrived there from 
England, destined for Abyssinia-—— 
meets with them—forms an acquaint- 
ance with them over the New-Testa- 
ment—becomes attached to them—ac- 
companies them and one of our mis- 
sionaries to Syria—resides in the mis- 
sion families at Beyroot, and observes 
their manner of life, faith, long-sufter- 
ing, charity—becomes acquainted with 
pious Armenians in those families 
gives evidence himself of possessing 
humble, devoted piety—invites the 
missionaries, destined for his country, 
to accompany him on his return—and 
offers them all the protection he can 
give them by the way, and an intro- 
duction to his countrymen. Now be- 
hol! the favor of God towards Africa: 


first, in preserving even a nominal 


Christian church in such a central DO- 
sition as Abysginia; and second/y, in 


sending such a man into Egypt, and og 
such a message, a nd at sucha time; 
and in sending missionaries to moo 
him, though they knew it not; ang jp 
leading him to sucha full acquaintanes 
with the nature, design, purity, and ex. 
cellence of protestant missions. 

Let us turn our eyes to the other 
side of Africa, to its Wesviry 
Suores. The intelligence of the lag 
year seems to place beyond reasonable 
controversy the practicability and yse. 
fulness of colonising wesiern Africa 
with a Christian population of {ree 
colored people. This is not all. The 
researches of the colony in Liberi 
have made us acquainted with a most 
interesting field of missionary labor in 
that country, and a society in Germa- 
ny, and three societies in the United 
States have already resolved to take 
possession of it.—And how blessed 
will be the day, when missionaries fron 
Liberia, and missionaries from Abyss 
nia, shall meet each other, for the first 
time, on the healthful table-lands of 
Central Africa! 

From Sournern ArFrica, we have 
heard, the past year, that about thirty 
missionary stations are there occupied; 
and if they flourish the present yearas 
they have hitherto, some thousands of 
Hottentots and Cailres, who have been 
raised from the lowest depth of degra- 
dation, and collected into orderly and 
respectable villages, will, under the tos 
tering influence of schools and a Chris- 
tian ministry, make further advances in 
the career of civilization and social el 
jovment. | 

We now take our departure from! 
eastern continents, and direct our alte 
tion, fora moment, to the Isianps oF 
THE Paciric, on the other side of the 
globe. 

And first to the IsLAnps 15 THE 
Sourn Pacieic.—The intelligence 
the past year enables us to say, defini 
tively and positively, that the mfiuence 
of Christian missions has driven idolatry 
entirely from fwenty-one islands. Thelt 
inhabitants are no more alarmed by tie 
noise of war, nor by the shriek of Wi 
tims immolated on the altars of demons: 
and they have been taught to read, an 
write, and to make provision for the ne- 
cessities, the decencies, and the coll 
forts of life. Some thousands have vee? 
introduced into the Christian churen 
upon a credible profession of piel) 
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When one island had received the gos- 
el, its inhabitants had exerted them- 
selvesto send it to another. The intel- 
jigence of the past year states, that a 
missionary society of one group, and 
that not the largest, contributed in a 
single year, of the productions ot the 
country, to the value of more than a 
thousand dollars; that thirty pious na- 
tives had gone as missionary teachers 
to islands and a people, which to them 
were strange and foreign; and that 
thirteen missionary stations are occu- 
ied by native missionaries alone. 

From our own mission at the Sanp- 
wicu Ispanps, we have heard of ani- 
mating success among the natives, and 
of bitter opposition from foreign resi- 
dents and visitants;—which opposition, 
however, has been the means of ma- 
king the existence and prosperity of the 
mission known to thousands in this 
country and in England, who cther- 
wise might have remained in ignorance 
respecting it; and so the wrath of man 
has been overruled tor good. 

Weare now about to end ovr long, 
but delightful pilgrimage through the 
world, insurvey of the divine goodness 
andot the progress of the reign of right- 
eousness. 

It is but a little distance from the 
Saniwich Islands to the WaesTrern 
Suores OF THE AMERICAN ConrTt- 
xEVT, on Which we hope to see a mis- 
sionary station within two years. From 
thence crossing the Rocky Mountains, 
an! coming four hundred miles this 
side—but at a distance from us of more 
thanhalf the space to the Pacific ocean 
—we may be surprised at hearing the 
songs of Zion, where. perhaps, we were 
trembling Jest we should hear the war- 
ery of the savage of the wilderness. At 
that remote distance.* the American 
Board of Missions has missionary sta- 
tions. After we had travelled still far- 
ther towards the abode of civilized life, 
we should find other missionaries,} and 
hight cheer our minds by intercourse 
With pious natives of the forest. There 
we should hear, if we had not heard 
delore, that the venerable Indian, the 
lather of Catherine Brown, and of four 
orfive others who are believed to 
be members of the household of faith, 
died in peace, the past year, rejoicing in 
Lope of the glory of God. 


“Among the Osages. +At Dwight. 
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In our progress eastward, we should 
cross the Mississippi, and then should 
find the benevolent missionaries, with 
their schools and preaching houses, oc- 
cupying numerous spots in the wide tor- 
est. In less than a month, we might 
visit, perhaps, twenty oi these interest- 
ing stations. 

Among the Cuoctaws weshould find, 
in many of their families, books in their 
own language. And if we inquired hw 
and when they were obtained, and who 
gave their language a writien form? we 
should be informed, that these books 
were prepared by missionaries, that 
their language was reduced to writing 
by missionaries, that the books were 
printed tor them by a missionary soci- 
ety, and that most of them were prepar- 
ed during the past year. 

Among the CurroxeEts, if we arri- 
ved early in the present year, we might 
find a printing press erecting in the 
midst of the wilderness, but at the seat 
of their now regularly organized gov- 
ernment—a printing press, purchased 
by the Cherokees themselves, and to 
be conducted by one of their own peo- 
ple;—who had been, however, taught 
by the missionaries, and became hope- 
fully a child of God in consequence of 
their labors. 

We have now returned from our 
wide survey into the bosom of our own 
country.—In respect to that, the past 
year has been more remarkable, than 
any one that has preceded. Never a 
year commenced with so many revivals 
of religion. They were not confined 
to one district, or State, but were in 
almost all the States and districts of the 
land. How many were added to the 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
consequence of them, we have not the 
means of knowing;—-probably more 
than 50,000—perhaps 100,000. 

The year has also been remarkable 
for great designs in Christian benev- 
olence; and as remarkable for their 
prompt and rapid execution. The 
standard of devotedness, of self-denial, 
of Christian activity, has risen greatly. 
Many men have subscribed a thousand 
dollars a year, who before were con- 
tent with subscribing an hundred. The 
Bible cause has received a mighty im- 
pulse. It has already been resolved in 
six States, that those States shall short- 
ly be supplied with the Bible, and the 
example is exerting a strong influence. 
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It has been resolved in one State, to 
raise forty thousand dollars, in two 
years, to furnish schools, teachers, and 
missionaries for its destitute places; 
and this example will doubtless be fol- 
lowed.—W hat are to be the events of 
the coming year,we know not; but our 
expectations are raised. ‘The demand 
upon our prayers, our liberality, and 
our exertions, will doubtless be great; 
and so, also, will be the reward. 


Missions of the American Board.— 
The following summary of the opera- 
tions of this Society, as given in the 
Herald for January, presents us with 
forty-one stations, occupied either in 
countries where the Gospel has not 
before been proclaimed, or where it 
had been obscure and perverted by 
the corruptions of declining ages. At 
these stations, laborers are employed 
in the numbers and proportions stated 
in the following table. 


Ministers of the Gospel, (in the sur- 

vey called Missionaries,) 41 
Physicians, (besides one who is also 

a clergyman,) 4 
Teachers, 27 
Printers, 3 
Farmers, 17 
Mechanics, 6 
Females, married and unmarried, 102 


Whole number, 200 


Several of the clergymen acquired, 
before leaving this country, a conside- 
rable knowledge of the medical and 
surgical arts. One, who is enumerated 
among the physicians, is also a licensed 
preacher, and all are emploved more or 
less in the business of instruction. A 
few of the teachers have received licen- 
sure to preach the Gospel. 

The number of pupils in the schools 
connected with the stations, is not less 
than 30,000; and about 500 native 
teachers are employed in them. Not 
far from 300 persons have been receiv- 
ed into the mission churches. 

The missionaries will employ the 
press, during the present year, for the 
dissemination of knowledge in nine 
lancuages;—the Mabhratta, ‘Tamul, 
Italian, Greek, Armenian, Arabic, Ha- 
waiian, Choctaw, and Cherokee. The 
Hawatian and Choctaw languages they 
were the first to reduce to writing; and 
the same is true of the Cherokee, so 
far as the English alphabet is used: 


the syl/abic alphabet was the inyo 
of a Cherokee. Presses are owned 
and employed by the missions at Bop. 
bay, in Ceylon, in Western Asia. and 
at the Sandwich Islands. The priniing 
for the Choctaws has been execute, > 
Ohio. Among the Cherokees, th 
printing for the mission will be per. 
formed at a press belonging tothe Cher. 
okee government. 

We have not the means of exactly 
estimating the amount of printing jp 
the several missions. The following 
table may be regarded as exhibiting g 
near approximation to accuracy. 


At Bombay, in the Muhratta |ap. 
guage, previous to 1827; general size, 
8vo, average number of pages in a co. 
py, 47 5;— 


ntion 


No. of copies, 
For the mission, 181,210 
For others, 25,500 
206,710 
At Malta, previous to 
1826 ;—-In Modern 
Greek ; 12mo and 
1$mo; average num- 
ber of pages 36; for the 
mission, 60,200 
For London Missionary 
Society; average num- 
ber of pages 254, 2,000 
In Jtalian; average 
number of pages 29; 
12mo and 18mo, 27,000 
In Greco- Turkish, 450 
——— 39,650 
At the Sandwich Isl- 
ands,in Hawatan, pre- 
vious to 1827; average 
number of pages 18; 
18mo, 130,000 


—— - -— 


Whole number of copies, 426.560 


The New Testament in Mabratta, 
printed in different portions, is included 
in the above estimate. The printing 
in the Choctaw language consists chiel- 
ly of elementary school books, scrip: 
ture extracts, and religious biogra| hy: 
the number of copies not reported. 
The printing in Cherokee will com 
mence soon after the erection of le 
native press in the Cherokee country, 
which will be early in the present yea! 


} 

‘ ] . , art 
American Jews Sot iety.—The Board 
of Directors of this Society have pul 
chased a farm of 500 acres, in the town 


of New-Paltz, on the margin of the 
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Hudson, directly opposite Hyde Park, 
at a cost of $6500. A committee has 
} been appointed to procure a suitable 
erson to superintend the farm; and 
also to supply it with stock, and in all 
respects fit it for the reception of Jew- 
E ish converts. 


Christian Liberality. —We are hap- 
py in witnessing that the flame of 
| Christian benevolence which broke out 
with so much splendor at the late me- 
morable meeting of the American 
Board, has been visible since in other 
parts of our country. A meeting on 
‘the subject of Foreign Missions was 
recently held at Charleston, at which 
‘the Rev. Messrs. King and Kirk, 
agents of the American Board, were 
present. Among other subscriptions. 
were three of 41000 a year for tive 
years, by members of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Popery at the Sandwich Islands.— 
Several Roman Catholic Missionaries, 
| Mechanics, &c. have recently arrived 
Sat these Islands, with a view of settle- 
tment. The friends of religion will re- 
| gard the event with deep solicitude. 


POLITICAL. 

Constantinople.-—The Ambassadors 
ofthe Allied Powers having ultimately 
failed of inducing the Porte to accept 
of their intervention in respect to the 
f alfiirs of Greece, have departed from 
Constantinople. Active preparations 
were making for war by the Porte: but 
it was supposed, notwithstanding, that 
s the Porte had no intention of coming 

tosuchanissue No violent proceed- 
ings have followed the battle of Nava- 
rin. 


Russia and Persia.—A late victory 
over the Persians by the Russians has 
resulted in a treaty of peace on the fol- 
lowing conditions: That the Russians 
are to retain in full territorial posses- 
son all the country to the north of 
the Araxas, and a small portion of that 
lying to the southward; that all the 
expenses of the war are to be paid by 
the Persians; and that the Russiins 
ar’ to hold certain fortresses and addi- 
bonal territory as guarantee for the 
lufilment of this part of the treaty. 
; Arabis—The Wahabites, ta king 
p advant 


lage of the absence of the Pacha 
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of Egypt with his principal forces, have 
again appedred in rebellion, and at- 
tacked the Mahometan holy city, and 
put to the sword 4000 of its inhabitants. 


Java.—An armistice has been con- 
cluded between the Dutch authorities 
and the natives. This measure, it is 
hoped, will result in the restoration of 
peace. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Greeks.—T he intelligence which 
is brought us by the late arrival of our 
countryman, Dr. Howe, is such as to 
strengthen our expectations concern- 
ing thisoppressed nation. The battle 
of Navarin has entirely changed their 
prospects. Instead of retreating to the 
islands, and there making their last 
stand tor Grecian independence, they 
now confidently hope to be able to res- 
cue the Morea as well as the islands 
from their oppressors. “If left,” says 
Dr. H. “to continue the struggle single- 
handed with Turkey, she will probably 
come off conqueror: her fleet will be 
able to resist the enemy’s, and if sup- 
plies are cut off from Egypt only three 
mouths, [brahim Pasha must quit the 
Morea, or starve; and in six, every 
fortress in it must fall into the hands of 
the Greeks.” 

Greece still needs assistance, and 
must continue to need it till peace 
gives her an opportunity to cultivate 
the soil; and it is the object of Dr. H. 
to this country to solicit our aid, par- 
ticularly in the establishment of hospi- 
tals for the sick and destitute. Our 
citizens, like those in many other parts 
of our country, are now making com- 
mendable exertions for their relief. 


The Hon. De Witt Clinton, Govern- 
or of the State of New-York, deceas- 
ed very suddenly on the 1lith of Feb- 
ruary. ‘The deep-felt emotions which 
that event has produced throughout the 
community, particularly in the State 
over which he presided, show the high 
estimation in which he was held; and 
he has left behind him the monuments 
of his useful life, which will render lim 
memorable among future generations. 

Mejor-General Jacoh Brown, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States, and the firm and devot- 
ed friend of his country, expired at his 
residence in Washington on the 24th 
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of February.—He was one of the oldest 
and warmest friends and admirers of 
Gov. Clinton; whom he is thus speed- 
ily called to meet in another world. 


Lotteries.—-A memorial on the sub- 
ject of Lotteries has been presented to 
the Legislature of Pent. sy! vania,signed 
by the Mayor and other highly respect- 
able gentlemen of Philadelphia. Asa 
aystem of revenue, the memoiialists 
show that a more absurd and extrava- 
gant mode of raising money could not 
well be devised. They take for exam- 
ple the Union Canal Lottery, and 
show that while only $18,530 are de- 
rived for the use of the State, $41,870 
go to the brokers and managers. 

The cost of collecting this tax, 
therefore, amounts to upwards of two 
hundred and twenty-five per cent. 
more than the sum realized for the ob- 
ject, for which the lottery is granted. 
And what renders this extravagant 
levy more lamentably disastrous is, that 
the money is principally abstracted 
from the hard earnings of those classes 
who are pressed by their wants and 
necessities on the one hand, and on 
the other, are deluded by the golden 
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promises incessantly reiterated, enfiy. 
ced, and thrust before them, by jo, 
signing and interested lottery hes, 
kers. 
And such is the infatuation of the 
people, that these lotteries are projy. 
ced and succeed each other with; ryip. 
ous rapidity, at the rate generally of 
one per month ; which, if this be take 
as an average, will make tiie enoy. 
mous annual tax of $724,800. obtained 
almost exclusively from the uninforp. 
ed, and labouring class of the commy. 
nity. No data have been obtaino 
to ascertain the fact, but it is supposed 
that the amount of foreign lottery ick. 
ets, sold inthisstate, is not less than that 
of our own lotteries, and if this suppo. 
sition be well founded, the aggregate 
tax paid annually for the support of lot. 
teries, by the inhabitants of this cop. 
monwealth, is $1,419,600. 

But the pecuniary loss to the people, 
great as itis, is not to be placed in 
comparison with the injury which hag 
been done to their morals. It is be. 
lieved, that many cases of total loss of 
character, gross licentiousness, pover. 
ty, ruin, and even suicide, might be 
traced to gambling and lotteries. 
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Dec. 2.—Rev. Isaac S. Demunp, 
ever the Reformed Dutch church at 
Walpack, N. J. Sermon by Rev. C. 
C. Elting. 

Jan. 16.—Rev. Mr. Hupsarp, as 
Pastor of the Congregational church in 
Monson, Me. 

Jan. 21.—Rev. Epwin Hotes was 
installed as Pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch church of Linlithgow, town of 
Livingston, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. 
G. W. Bethune of Rhinebeck. 

Jan. 24.—Rev. Jostan 8S. Hawes, 
over the Congregational church at 
Great Falls, Somerworth, N. H. Ser- 


mon by Rev. Mr. Greenleaf of Wells, 
Me. 

Jan. 24.—Rev. Jervis B. Buxtoy, 
to the holy order of Deacons, in Fiiz- 
abeth city, N. C., by Bishop Ravens 
croft. 

Jan. 31.—Rev. Benson C. Bao 
win over the church at Norwich Fal. 
Sermon by Rev. John Nelson. 

Jan. —.—Rev. Natuan Srers, t 
the holy order of Deacons, at Worth 
ington, Ohio, by Bishop Chase. 

——.—Rev. Samvuer A. Bvv- 
STEAD, at Boston as an Evangelist. 


frIn consequence of the unexpected length to which we have suffered our- 
selves to be carried in our review of Bishop Hobart, we are obliged to omit 0" 
er two smaller reviews, as well as some other matters. 





